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Aulhor’ai Introduction 

T he story of Calcutta^ from whichever side one looks at 
it, is a story of absorbing interest. Beginning, in i693, 
a cluster of tiny villages and mud huts standing amidst 
marshy land^ paddy-fields and jungles, in the course of two 
and a half centuries Calcutta has developed into a mighty 
city, giving asylftm to more than four millions of people. 

Notable writers and historians have delved deep into its 
early history, and writtetThotaBTc books on different phases 
and aspects of it. Dr. Bustced, in his Echoes from Old 
Calcutta^ makes Philip Francis, Madame Grand and 
“Nuncumar” live again before our eyes, and act their parts 
on the stage of Calcutta ; Charles Moore in his Sheriffs of 
CaHutia traces the chequered history of that functionary 
through' the centuries; Archdean Hyde gives us an account of 
the “Parish of Bengal” ; William Carey in his Good old 
days oj John Company^ H. E A. Cotton in his Calcutta : 
Old and Neiv^ Harisadhan Mukherjee in his Bengali 
Calcutta : Past and Present^ present us with an immense 
mass of facts and stories concerning Calcutta. A vast mine of 
information lies buried in Seton-karr’s Selections from 
the Calcutta Gazette ( i784 to 1823) and the tale is carried 
further forward by Brajendranath Bancrjee in his Sambad 
Patre Shekaler Katha, Selections from the Bengali 
Newspapers, covering the period from igiS to 1840- 
In fact, there is a large literature on the subject of Calcutta, 
but, alas, much of it is now out of print and in some cases, 
unobtainable. 

I have drawn freely from the materials mentioned above, 
tc. gather together in one small volume a series of cameos, 
clearcut pictures of one or other particular aspect of Old 
•Calcutta, and tried to string them together into one completa 
whole. I claim no credit for original research. I claim 
merely to have been a humble follower in the footsteps of the 
great writers of the past, to all of whom I owe a deep debt 
of gratitude for having made free use of their materials. 

A few words of a personal nature relating to the genesis 
of this book may be permitted to me. I entered the service 
of the Corporatian of Calcutta in 1909, and some years later, 
began to study the early of history Calcutta from such books 
as I could then obtain, my interest in the subject getting 
deeper and deeper as I advanced. The Corp«!)ration >vas 
remodelled under the new Act of 1923, and at the instance 
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of its first Mayor, Dcshbandhu C. R. Das, a weekly journal, 
dealing with matters of civic interest was started under the 
name of the Oalcuita MiiniGipal Gazette in November, 1924, 
under the able editorship of Mr. Amal Home. I made his 
acquaintance in 1927, and was encouraged by him to write 
a scries of short articles on Old Calcutta for his ^jourr^al, each 
dealing with a particular aspect, such as, prices ef commodi- 
ties, modes of travel, law and justice, etc. This was the begin- 
ning of a friendship and mutual esteem which has survived 
till today, and will survive “till death do us part*' ! Since 
1927 I have been contributing articles on Old Calcutta to the 
Gazette^ constantly heartened and helped by Mr. Home, 
whose magnificent collection of books on Calcuttay Gonsistit]|g 
of many rare and precious volumes, was placed freely and 
entirely at my disposal, thus placing me under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him. The full scries of Seton-karr, Selecitons, 
an almost complete set of Bengal : Past and Present^ — the 
well-known journal of the Calcutta Historical Society, and 
rare and unique volumes, like William Bolts’ Considerations 
on Indian Affairs^ published in 1772, — all these and many 
more I have placed under contribution for my purposes 
through the kindness of Mr. Home. 

My earnest thanks are also due to my young friend, 
journalist and writer, Mr. Santosh Kumar Chatterjee, m. a , 
n )W a Colleague of Mr. Home on the Calcutta Municipal 
(hizeite. His energy and enthusiasm, in taking over entire, 
rharge of the tccnnical side of publication in the face of 
niimcrotis difficulties and setbacks, were mainly responsible 
f »r this volume seeing the light of day. 
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FOREWORD 

By 

AMAIv HOME 

Editor, Calcutta Municipal Gazelle’^ 

Tt is not easy to visualise Calcutta two hundred 
■ and fifty j^ears ago. Many of us cannot imagine, I 
think, what this great city, with its more than 
there millions of people, rdws upon rows of houses, 
and miles and miles of wide streets, looked like, when 
Job Charnock came here on his ‘^mid-day halt” on 
the 24th August, 1690. King William III reigned in 
England, and Emperor Alamgir at Delhi. 

Eet us try to conjure up a picture of the three 
villages,— ^Sutanuti, Kali Kotta and Gobindapur,— 
which, at that time, occupied part of the site on which 
the Calcutta we live in now stands 

Set amid marsh and forest was the village 
Sutanuti on th'e River Hooghly, Avhere Charnock 
landed at the head of his faithful band of followers, 
— a small number of Englishmen, servants of the 
Honourable Company of East India Merchants. 
Sutanuti was then a small but thriving village in 
which had settled a number of Bengali merchant- 
bankers and weavers, the Setts and the Basaks, who 
carried a good trade in cotton cloths and thread. The 
name Sutanuti is easy to explain. It is derived from 
the Bengali word StUa ^ — cotton thread, and nuti — a 
hank or loop of yarn. 
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The site of Sutanuti is now occupied by the 
Northern portion of our city. As nearly as can be 
judged, Hatkhola covers the spot on which 
Charnock and his companions landed. The village 
extended from Chitpore in the North (o Jora Bagan 
♦Ghat, a little below Nimtollah Ghat. 

To the south of Sutanuti, lying back from the 
river, stood the Dihi Kali Kotta front which our city 
has earned its name, Calcutta. This village, 
extending from Nimtollah Ghat to Babu Gh‘at is 
now covered by the heart of the business quarter of 
the city, — Burrabazar, Clive Street and Dalhousie 
Square. Its southern boundary was a creek or khal, * 
which originated from the marshes of the Salt Lakes, 
ran along the present Beliaghata Road, Creek Row 
( actually named after the Creek ), Wellington 
Square, on to Hastings Street and so fell into the 
river,— its mouth extending from Koila Ghat to 
Chandpal Ghat. Large boats passed through this 
creek or canal carrying merchandise from inland. 

The third village Gobindapur, like Sutanuti, ajso 
stood on the river, covering the site now occupied by 
Fort William, and ending at Adi Ganga, now known 
as Tcllv’s Nullah. All round this village, from the 
Creek to this Nullah, covering the whole of the 
Maidan, as we see it today, spread a great jungle 
intersected by numerous water-courses, — a desolate 
tract, haunted by wild beasts. Deadlier and more 
dreadful than the tigers and boars, serpents and 
crocodiled, were the roving bands of artficd robbers. 
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They dashed out in swift little xrrafts, to attack and 
plunder rich cargo-boats as they lay at anchor on 
dark nights, or, turned inland, to fall on, in broad day 
light, and rob ^way-worn pilgrims, from all parts of 
the country, as they trudged along the road, on the 
western outskirts of the jungle, to the great shrine of 
Kali at Kalighat. This road is now the Chowringhee 
Road, named after “Cherangi", the presiding priest at a 
small but very ancient temple of Shiva, which stood 
on tife bank of the Tolly’s Nullah, a little above the 
Zeerut Bridge. 

Such were the three villages and their 
surroundings when Charnock landed on the rain- 
swept banks of the River Hooghly and took up 
residence, once again, at Sutanuti. Three years ago, 
he had stayed there for the best part of a year, vainly 
trying to pacify the angry Nawab,who had turned him 
and his fellow-factors out of the town of Hooghly. 
It was there in 1592 that the English had been 
permitted to set pp their first factory,— thanks to one 
of their countrymen, — Surgeon Gabriel Boughton. A 
naked lamp at Agra Fort had caught the gossamer 
vfeil of Shah Jahan’s favourite daughter, Jahanara. 
and the person of the fair princess had been burnt 
extensively. Only the skill of the English physician 
could cure her and save her' fair face from 
disfigurement ; and a fond father and grateful 
Emperor opened the doors of trade in Bengal to 
the Ea;St India merchants from London. 

To return to our story, however. The §rst thing 
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Cbarnock and his party set themselves to do was to 
construct some dwellings for themselves. The Minutes 
of the Proceedings of the ‘^Bengal Council" or 
‘"Consultations", held at Sutanuti on the 28th August, 
1690, record, with a touch of pomposity which raises a 
smile, the decision to build, “as cheap as possible...... 

with mudd walls and thatched, till we can get ground 
whereon to build a factory 

These mud-walled thatched huts formed the 
nucleus of the City of Calcutta as we know it tbday. 
Before his death in 1693 Charnock had acquired the 
cutcherry, the only conspicuous masonry building in 
the Settlement, which served as the estate office of the 
Mazumdars, the Bengali Zemindars of Calcutta. This 
building lodged the English Company's oJBcial staff 
and its records till 1706, when a house was built for 
the servants ot the Company, the nucleus of the 
present “Writers' Buildings". 

Round the personality of the “Father of Calcutta", 
Job Charnock, have gathered man}^' an intriguing 
story. It is said that he rescued from the funeral 
pyre of a Brahmin his young widow about to become 
a Stittee^ married her and had three daughters by her. 
The eldest of them was Mary, wife of Charles Eyre, 
who succeeded Charnock as the head of the English 
Settlement in Calcutta. 

This romantic episode was found in an epitaph 
in verse on a tombstone of one Joseph Townshend. a 
“Pilot of the Ganges", It was discovered in St. 
John's cliurchyard in the sixties of the last Century, 
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near the place where Chaniock himself sleeps 
undisturbed amid the dust and din of the town that 
he called into existence." \The tombstone bore the 
date, 24th June, 1738, — more than forty years aftet 
Charnock had passed away. The story goes that this 
Brahmin wife of Charnock, later, turned Muslim, 
and Charnock '‘sacrificed every year a cock” on her 
grave ! 

In 1696 the English Company got permission from 
the Nawab to erect some fortifications, to defend 
themselves against Sobha Singh, the Hindu Chief of 
Midnapur, who had risen in rebellion against the 
Muslim rulers, seized the town of Hooghly and was 
about to advance upon Sutanuti. This was the 
beginning of Fort William, which, erected on the 
spot now occupied by the General Post Office, the 
Custom House and the East Indian Railway House, 
was completed in 1702. The entire construction 
stood on the River Hooghly, which flowed by where 
the present Strand Road runs. 

The general appearnce of the town in those days 
was squalid. Houses were mostly built of mud and 
straw surrounded by marshy pools ; lanes were 
narrow and muddy in the rains ; sanitary 
arrangements were conspicuous by their absence. 
Though the new settlers had cleared much jungle 
and built some masonry houses, yet, nearly seventy 
years af|;er Charnock had finally settled at Sutanuti. 
only seventy houses were inhabited by Englishmen, 
mostly about the Fort. A contemporary writer thus 
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speaks of Calcutta : — “The native town consisted of 
thatched huts, — some composed of mud, and others of 
bamboo and mats,— all uncouth and mean 5 the streets 
were dirty, narrow and crooked, while a pestilential 
swamp, close at hand, filled the air with sickly 
cxhalations*^ Accidental and incendiary fires 
annually produced widespread devastation among 
them. 

When Gervasse Bellamy, the Chaplain appointed 
by the Court of Directors in London for the •English 
Settlement here, came to Calcutta in 1726, he found 
numerous large European buildings round “the Park,’^ 
‘the green before the Fort*, — which is now known as 
Dalhousie Square. North of the Park, and immediately 
fronting the Fort, stood the Presidency Church, 
which, in compliment to England's reigning Queen, 
was dedicated to St. Anne. It occupied the site 
where now stands the Rotunda of the Writers’ 
Buildings. A furious cyclone in 1737 damaged the 
church beyond restoration. • 

From the east gate of the old Fort, passing ,the 
Church and forming the northern boundary of the 
Park, ran out the great eastern road, — now divided 
into Lall Bazar Street and Bowbazar Street, crossed 
at right angles, at a little distance, by three principal 
highways. — Chitpore Road, Bentinck Street ( then 
called Cossaitola Gulee, or the butchers’ lane ) and 
Chowringhee Road, the immemorial pilgrim ^path to 
Kalighat. 

, Somewhere up the Chowringhee, near, perhaps. 



where now runs Middleton Street, lay the Company’s 
garden that "‘furnished the English Governor’s table 
with herbage and fruits and some fish ponds to serve 
his kitchen with good carp, celkops and mullet*'. The 
Governor had "his official residence within the Fort 
and also a private house outside. Besides these 
there were the Council House, the officer’s quarters 
at Writers' Buildings and the Hospital, which stood 
near Garstin Place. According to Captain Hamilton, 
who. published in 1729 a most entertaining description 
of Calcutta at that period, many went into the hospital 
“to undergo the grievance of physic but few came out 
to give account of its operation'’. 

With the triumph at Plassey and the power of 
ruling Bengal passing into the hands of the English 
Company with Mirzafaron the mustmd ofMurshidabad, 
Calcutta grew - fast, A new fort was built at 
Gobindapur, the one that we know now. The town 
began to expand, and the European quarter to spread, 
freed from the necessity of nestling round the gunned 
turrets of Fort William in secured safety. At first, 
as was natural, new houses were built along the 
roads which already existed. The chief among these 
were the thoroughfares, — Eall Bazar, Bowbazar and 
the Chowringhee, from which they diverged into 
Dhurramtollah and Jaun Bazar. The wide spaces 
between these main road-lines were covered with 
villages, fields, tanks and water-courses, which, year 
by year and bit by bit, gave way before the advancing 
town till, at last the only traces of the old order that 
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remained were to be found in the names of the 
different divisions and some streets of the town, Lall 
Bazar and Bowbazar Streets, it may seem strange 
now, were long a fashionable quarter. Many of the 
old houses, or whatever of them remain after the 
recent ‘‘operations’" of the Improvement Trust, show, 
even in their squalor and decay, traces of their 
bygone splendour in their, large and lofty rooms, 
beneath w'hose decorated ceilings it! hooped skirts and 
powdered hair dainty damsels once tripped * lightly 
in dance with gallant partners in lace ruffles and 
wigs, or passed through 'the tall doors and down 
the wide stairs to their sedan chairs or high-swinging 
chariots to be marshalled home through dark unlit 
streets by nmssalchis with flaming torches. 

The new F'ort William was commenced in 1758 
upon the lines traced by Clive and completed about 
1773. Originally, the new Fort was planned to be erected 
at the crossing of Lall Bazar and Dalhousie Square 
and a canal brought from the River Hooghly, along 
what is now Dalhousie Square North, close to the 
Fort, with wharves and cranes. The canal, which was 
to absorb Lall Dighi, was to “furnish the town with 
water by having pipes of communication to large 
cisterns for that purpose in the Fort"". Not even the 
wildest dreams of the Engineer and Captain of 
Artillery, who planned the scheme, could have 
visualised the busy wharves and jetties of modern 
• Calcutta, the mighty cranes that embark and 
disembark^ goods from monster steamers, the miles 
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upon miles of "pipes underground’^ that, fed, by huge 
overhead tanks, supply the requirements of the 
later metropolis of India. The site for the new Fort 
was afterwards fixed at where it now stands. — in the 
centre of what was then the flourishing village of 
Gobindapur, which was cleared of its inhabitants, the 
de-housed villagers being accommodated in other 
parts of the town, — notably, Taltollah, Coomartooly 
and Sobhabazar. In the last place Clive’s infamous 
Munshce, Nubkissen, the clerk for conducting his 
Persian correspondence, was given a large tract oi 
land, and these Indian quarters now rose rapidly in 
buildings and population. 

A few words about some of the houses in Calcutta 
of those days may he of interest. The house, which 
Clive occupied on the recovery of Calcutta from Siraj- 
ud-daulah, and from which Clive Street takes its 
name, stood about the site of the present Royal 
Exchange, — somewhere in Lyons Range. The 
present Small '’Causes Court occupies the site of tlie 
Old Bankshall, or marine yard, which, before its use 
,as a dock, was Governor Drakes^ house. It, then, 
stood on the river bank. 

The Government House, built after the Battle of 

Plassey, stood at the junction of Government Place 

East and the Esplanade, and faced the Esplanade 

which at that time ran continuously from 
» 

Dhummtollah Street to the river Adjoining the 
Governor’s House, to the West, stood the Council 
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House, the two buildings occupying the width 
of the present Government House grounds. 

Where the Church of St. Andrews, or the Scotch 
Kirk, now stands at Dalhousie Square, stood the 
Mayor's Court, founded in 1727. The house was 
erected by Bourchier, a Calcutta marchant. In 
1734 he gave it over to the Company on the condition 
of their supporting a Charity School for the 
Protestant boys, who were also lodged and fed there^ 
And, here in the summer of 1775 was arraigned 
Nuncomar, — Maharaja Nandakumar,— on a charge 
of forgery and sent to the gallows by Impey 
and his brother judges. It was pulled down in 1792, 
and only its name remains commemorated in Old 
Court House Street. 

Chowringhee was hardly popular those days. 
Even as late as 1768 only a few European country- 
houses stood there, — this part of the city being 
considered ‘‘out of town"; and palkee-htdirtrs or 
sedan chair-carriers charged double f^res for going 
to it, while at night ; “servants returned from it in 
parties, having left their good clothes behind through 
fear of dacoits, which infested the outskirts of the 
Chowringhee." There were once only two houses 
there, — one of which belonged to Sir Elijah Impey, 
the Chief Judge of the Supreme Court. This house is 
now occupied by the Loretto Convent in Middleton 
Row. The surrounding area was Impey's deer park, 
which stretched to the modern Chowringhee Road 
on the Wei^t and to Park Street, then known, as the 
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‘'Burial Ground Road^\ on tbe North. A guard of 
Sepoy used to patrol about the house and the grounds 
at night, occasionally firing off their muskets to keep 
off dacoits. 

Hoi well mentions Lall Bazer in 1736 as a “famous 
bazar." In 1738 it was described as the best street in 
Calcutta, "full of little shabby-looking shops kept by 
black people". In 1770 Europeans and others here 
"retailed Parish-arrack, to the great debauchery of 
the sofdiers " In 1788 Sir William Jones referred to 
the nuisance here of low taverns, kept by the Italians, 
Spanish and the Portuguese. 

Chitpore was noted for the temple of "Chittreswari 
Devi" where, legend has it. human sacrifices had not 
been rare before the British Government firmly 
established itself in Calcutta. Gobinda Ram Mitter, 
Holwell’s Deputy, known as the “Black Zamindar^’ of 
Calcutta, built here a big Navaratna temple, which 
the cyclone of 1737 destroyed. On Chitpore also 
stood the house and garden of Mahomed Reza Khan, 
to whom the entire administration of Bengal, — civil, 
criminal and financial,— was entrusted for several 
years, after the Company had obtained the dewanee of 
the province from the Moghul Emperor. It was to 
this house that the Nawab was brought as a prisoner 
in 1772, by the peremptory orders of the Court of 
Directors when it was suspected that he had made the 
interests of the Campany subservient to his own. 
Reza Khan lived here 'in state till his death and came 
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to be known among the European resideut^^ as 
“Chitpore Nawab’^ 

# ♦ 

'IPhese are, however, the mete outward aspects of 
Old Calcutta, — its topography and locations, its 
bricks and mortar. But my friend,. Mr. B. V. Roy, 
the author of this monograph, has clothed it in flesh 
and blood. Through his cameos pulsates the lift! of^its 
inhabitants in days gone by, — Calcutta at work and 
play. He takes us through almost every phase ot 
Calcutta life at a time when the Englishman dressed 
himself up in a long coat reaching below the knees 
with large sleeves and cuffs, a vest made of gold 
brocade or blue satin embroidered with silver, 
breeches buckled tight at the knees, long stockings 
and shoes with silver buckles ; when he wore long, 
pomaded and powdered hair ; when Englishmen and 
even some Englishwomen smoked the Ivookah and an 
English bean with a graceful bow and flour, ish would 
flick open his gold bejewelled snuff-box and offer 
his friend a pinch of “prime Macouba'" ; when young 
gallants congregated before the church in numbers 
immediately after the arrival of a “Europe ship'’, 
bringing new faces and new beauties and any 
gentleman could meet a young lady at the entrance 
as she stepped down from her palanquin and taking 
her hand leM her to her seat ; when one had to pay 
one gold mohur, exclusive of desserts and v^ine, to 
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dine at the “London Tavern’^ in Vansittart Row and 
the “Harmonic House” in Lall Bazar ; when slaves 
were being sold openly in Calcutta and rewards 
offered and advertised for runaways ; when huge 
blocks of ice, from the Wenham lakes in America 
transported toCalcutta in ships, used to be kept stored 
in a domed vStructure, called the Ice House in 
Bankshall Street ; when it was a general practice for 
Englishmen here to have “a Hiiidostanee Female 
Fri'en<y^ and provide her with a complete and separate 
establishment ; when the Sheriff of Calcutta used to 
have an establishment of one hundred and ten 
servants to wait upon a family of four people ; when 
English residents in this city fought duels on every 
kind of pretext, mostly frivolous ; when a Bengalee 
Banian of an English firm would publicly notify 
his son’s wedding in the Government Gazette fixing a 
couple of dates for the entertainment of his 
European guests and two for his Arab and Moghul 
guests, inviting them “to attend at his house at 
Simla to dine there and see the nautches and other 
entertainments provided’' ; when a Bengalee banker 
v/ould spend three lakhs of rupees on his mother’s 
Sradh and the gifts bestowed on the Brahmins from 
Benares, Kashmir, Maharastra and Kananj inchuled 
golden and silver utensils, elephants, boats and 
carriages ; when the Governor- General and the 
Commander-in-Chief would attend the Durga Puja 
festival at Sobhabazar Rajbati ; when a fairly large 
number of the riff-raff of the European . countries, 
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who had drifted to this city, formed a menace to the 
peace and safety of its law-abiding citizens and it 
was very unsafe to cross the tnaidan after nightfall ; 
when the first Criminal Sessions of the Supreme 
Court { 1795 ) tried a batch of five Europeans 
and one Bengalee on a charge of burglary and 
sentenced them to death ; when jurors were kept 
confined in the custody of the Sheriff and his 
constables during the entire proceedings of a trial ; 
when debtor-prisoners, imprisoned in Harinbari Jail, 
occupied good quarters, were waited upon by their 
own servants, obtained food and drink from the best 
hotels with drinks flowing in unlimited quantities, 
and brought even their own mi:^resses to relieve the 
monotony of their captivity ; when roomy, comfort- 
able, gorgeously gilt, upholstered palanquins, covered 
with silks and satins, with poles partly mounted in 
silver, would convey people up and down the streets 
and lanes of this city ; when the Government of 
India had to remonstrate against tj;ie number of 
covenanted servants which greedy patronage in 
England sent out to India and a Member of the 
Supreme Council held the lease of two salt firms, 
which he sublet to two Armenirans on condition 
of an extra consideration to himself of a lakh and a 
quarter rupees ; when Englishmen here dined at 
two O'clock ‘‘in the very heat of the day, on soup, 
roast fowl, curry and rice, mutton pie, rice pudding, 
tarts, cheese, butter and excellent Madeira’' ^ when 
Lall Bazar saw the birth of the first English 
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theatre in Calcutta and a Russian adventurer staged 
the first Bengali play near modern Ezra Street with 
Bengalee actors and actresses ( 1795 ). 

Mr. Roy has waved his magic wand over all 
these, and I am here only to draw the curtain aside 
and let his readers gaze at the show provided for 
by him- 

So up goes the curtain 1 
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Conjectural Map of Calcutta before English occupation 




The English East India Company of traders and 
merchants established, among others, a Factory or Agency 
at Hooghly in th^ 17th Century, while similar establishments 
were set-up by the Danes at Serampore and the French at 
Chandernagore. 

In The 17TH Century 

Between the years 1686 i69o, the English were put 

to much .trouble and tribulation by the unwelcome attentions 
of the Fouzdar (Governor) of Hooghly, namecl^ Shaista Khan. 
Matters came to such a pass that they were forced to pack 
up bag and baggage and leave Hooghly under the leadership 
of their Factor, Job Charnock. The party moved down the 
river in boats until they came to the village of Sutanuti, 
described in a contemporary document as very small spot 
of rising ground on the east side of the river.'’ Shaista Khan’s 
minions pursued them even there, and they had to sail further 
down the river till they came to Plijli, near the mouth of the 
river. Here the small band of adventurers^ threw up hasty 
encampments and stayed for about three months, during 
which nearly half their number died of disease. Then, Shaista 
Khan having made overtures for peace, Charnock and his 
Remaining men returned to Sutanuti, but did not stay there 
long. Charnock’s appeals to the Directors of the Company 
had borne fruit, and Captain Hedges arrived with reinforce- 
ments. Charnock and his men were taken to Fort St. George 
(the modern Madras) which was at that time the most impor- 
tant post of the English in India. The next six months were 
spent in a fruitless cruise round the Bay of Bengal in search 
of a suitable site for a Factory in Bengal. 
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Birth Of Calcotta 

In the meantime, a new Mogul Governor, named, Ibrahim 
Khan, had been appointed at Dacca, the then Capital of 
Bengal, who held out the olive branch to the English and 
offered them Rs. 60,000 by way of compens|ition for goods 
plundered and losses shffered. Then, for the third time, on 
the 24th August, 1690, Charnock returned to Sutanuti, which 
had already appeared to him a suitable site for a Factory, 
and prepared to settle there. All the former structures having 
been destroyed, new buildings — ^Vith mud walls and 
thatched” — were put up in the midst of incessant rain^ which 
compelled the men to live in boats on the river. In such 
circumstances was born the Town of Calcutta. 

Subsequently, in i698> the three villages of Sutanuti, 
Kalikota (from which the name of “Calcutta” is derived) 
and Govindapur lying along the cast bank of the river, were 
leased by the English from the Zamindar Vidyadhar Roy 
(of the Savarna family of Barisa). The site of those three 
villages, which formed the nucleus of the present-day Calcutta 
lay, roughly speaking, from Baghbazar to Burrabazar, thence 
to the Eden Gardens, and from there upto Tolly's Nullah. 

Chowringhee Road 

In the above account there is no mention of Chowringhee 
but it was in existence at the time, being a small village, ‘ 
named Cherangi, several miles to the south of Sutanuti. It 
was a mere collection of huts and hovels standing amidst 
marshy stretches and paddy-fields, its inhabitants being poor 
fisherman, weavers, wood-cutters, etc. To the west of the 
village stretched a dense jungle (the present Maidari) infested 
with wild animals, including tigers. The water-logged fields 
were dotted^ with various kinds" of wild fowl, a^nd even 
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crocodiles were not rare. The Explanadc of our day was a 
mere clearance amid the surrounding jungle, with a few 
hovels and patches of grazing or arable land. 

“Road to Collegot” 

The present Chowringhee Road had been in existence, 
as a road, long before the English settled at Sutanuti. It was 
a Kuidia road, being in fact a continuation of the Chitpur 
Road, and ran from Halisahar, 30 miles north of Calcutta 
to Barisa, about 6 miles south of the town, and was mainly 
used by pilgrims wending their way to the shrine at Kalighat. 
It was referred to in the contemporary English documents as 
the *^road to Collegot”, i.e. Kalighat. At that time the Kali 
Temple was situated much nearer Chowringhee, being re- 
moved to its present site later on, owing to the shifting of 
the course of the Ganges. So much can be gathered from 
tradition and from the early Bengali poems dating from the 
15th and the i^th Centuries, such as, the ^''Manasa-MangaV\ 
the ^^Chandi ' of Kavikankan, and various other sources. 

We shall now gradually move ahead and trace the changes 
occurring in rcsj^ect of Chowringhee, from which we shall 
obtain a picture of the gradual development of the town as 
a whole. 

In the igTH Century 

In 1717, the English “purchased” 38 villages forming the 
nucleus of the present-day Calcutta proper, one of which was 
the village of “Cheranghy”. The settlement of the English 
was developing rapidly, and by the middle of the igth 
Century, the area around Loll Diggy, or the Great Tank, 
(Dalhousie Square) was btiilt up with offices, go^’owns as well 
as residential hou.scs, and formed the centre of the tbwn. 
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A Fort was also built to the west of the Tank, on the river- 
bank (at that time the river ran further to the east). Chow- 
ringhee at this period was a far-away place, where one or 
two country-houses had been built in and rabout the Park 
Street locality. 

Then came the attack on Calcutta in 1756 by Siraj- 
uddowlas army. Calcutta was taken, the old Fort was 
practically destroyed and the English compelled to flee in 
boats and ships, sailing down the river to Fulta. 

After the defeat of Siraj in the battle of Plassey in 1757, 
the English were rehabilitated in Calcutta, and their first 
concern was to select a suitable site fora new Fort, away 
from the residential quarters, the proximity of which had 
played such havoc with the old Fcrt. 

Fort William 

The site chosen, on which the present Fort William 
stands, was beyond the village of Govindapur, and the 
entire area between this and the Esplanade was cleared of 
its dense jungle. The village itself was acquired and swept 
away, its inhabitants being compensated and removed mostly 
to the Sovabazar locality. The new Fort was begun in 1757 
and completed in 1773. The entire jungle which had covered 
the space of the present Maidan being cleared away, the 
position of the Chowringhce Road was enormously im- 
proved, and a migration towards it commenced. By the end 
of the igth Century there were about 20 garden-houses with 
large compounds and enclosed by high walls in the area, now 
described as ^‘Soiith of Park Street,” this block of houses 
being called^ ‘‘Chowringhce” and ’the road known as the 
“roatii to Chowringhee”. 
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Old Park Street 

Park Street was known at this time as “Burying 
Ground Road” from the cemetery standing at its eastern end. 
These localities •wxre omsidered so remote and unsafe on 
account of robberies and acts of violence that we read of Sir 
Elijah Impey’s garden-house and deer-park (from which the 
name Park Street is derived) being guarded at night by a 
squad of sepoys, and pedestrians never ventured there after 

dark unless in parties and well armed. 

» ^ 

History of Creek Row 

Another factor which had operated to keep Chowr inghee 
separate and cut-off from the English settlement or town 
proper in the Dalhousie Square area, was a broad creek which 
ran from the river eastwards to the salt marshes beyond 
Beliaghata. The creek was broad enough to be navigable 
by large boats and followed roughly the line of the present 
Hastings Street continued eastwards. It gradually dried up 
and was filled up and obliterated, but its memory is still 
preserved in the street, named Creek Row, which follows its 
original course. In William Baillie’s Map of Calcutta (execut- 
ed by Lt. CoL Mark Wood in i784'85) the creek does 
not appear while we sec the houses in ^‘Chowr inghee” clearly 
.marked, and in Upjohn’s Map of 1793, about 40 houses are 
shown in this locality. It may be mentioned here that the 
large tank at the western mouth of Park Street was dug 
in 1793 at the expense of Manohar;Das, “the Great Benares 
Banker”, and its dimensions are given in contemporary 
records as 350ft. in length and 225ft. in breadth. 

The Black Town 

Upto- to end of the igfh Century, the Englisji Settlement 
was confined within the limits of the Chitpur Road oh the 
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east. Burrabazar on the north and Explanade on the south. 
Beyond these limits was springing up the native or “Black 
town” which sprawled in a scries of hamlets, houses, tanks 
and jungle in a haphazard fashion. Going /orward into the 
early years of the 19th Century, even in i824» we find Chow- 
ringhee still regarded as a suburb of Calcutta, and palki 
(palanquin) bearers charged double fares to go there. 

Theatre Road 

The road was still a kutcha road devoid of all amenities. 
From the old records we find that in 1775 a sum of Rs. 125 was 
paid to a Mr. Fortnam, described as a “civil architect,” for 
the purpose of making “one water-course in the Chowringhee 
Road,” an open drain running along its length. Similarly, 
we learn that in igiS? the road was being watered from the 
corner of the Dharamtala Street upto the “Chowringhee 
Theatre” t.e. the present Theatre Road*. This operation was 
carried out by means of subscriptions raised among the resi- 
dents of the locality. In the census report of the population of 
Calcutta about this time we find that “the lower or southern 
division of the toAvn, which comprises Chowringhee, is but 
thinly populated, and the houses of the Europeans widely 
scattered.” 

In the iQTH Centuky 

Coming to the middle of the 19th Century, with the 
building of St. Paul s Cathedral in 1340 and its consecration 
in 1847, together with the removal of the Bishop s residence 

* The Chowringhee Theatre was established in 1813 at the 
corner of the present Theatre Road, which is named after it. It 
waa accidentally destroyed by fire in, 1839. Sometime later,* the 
® Dwarkanath Tagore (the grand father of 

Poe^ Rabindranath) for a sum of Rs. 15.000. 
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to Chowringhce, rapid improvements were made in the 
locality. Trees were planted on the Maidan to beautify it, 
and in i8S8 first ‘‘footpath” in Calcutta was made by 
filling up the ogen drain running along the length of the 
Chowringhee Road. 

Indian Museum 

From the mid-nineteenth Century records we obtain a 
picture of a long street of residential houses with large walled 
compounds, imposing gateways, and stabling accommodation 
for a number of horses. Durwans sat at the gates, watching the 
procession of pedestrians as well as palanquins and horse- 
drawn vehicles of various types passing by, bearing Europeans 
as well as Indians in an endless stream. It may be noted 
that there was not a single shop in the entire ♦length of the 
road, all the houses being residential. There was only an 
untidy bazar at the corner of the Dharamtala Street, and the 
present Surendranath Banerjee Road (known earlier as the 
Corporation Street) was only an ill- kept lane. The Indian 
Museum building housed the dd High School which was 
removed to Darjeeling in i863j the Mu.soum*itseIf being establi- 
shed and opened to the public in i875- The Bengal Sec- 
retariat offices were housed partly in another house in the 
, Sudder Street. 

“Com mk rci al ls ati on ’ ' 

What may be called the “commercialisation ' of Chow- 
ringhee began towards the end of the 19th century, and 
hardly any of the imposing shops, stores and similar buildings, 
Avhich now fill this road, go back earlier than the “Nineties 
of that Century. The process of commercialisation went on 
during the last 40 or 50* years, and the solitary dwelling 
house standing on its own extensive grounds gave way to the 
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blocks of ugly barrack -like flats, clubs, business-houses, 
large ‘department stores,” hotels, cinema-houses and shops, 
so that the entire face of the road was again changed. 

Hex\lth and Sanitation* 

The conditions in the city of Calcutta as regards health 
and sanitation even till a hundred years ago, i.e., upto the 
middle of the 19th Century, were, to put it mildly, simply 
appalling. Writers of the times have used much stronger 
epithets and more variegated adjectives in describing those 
conditions. One of them says : — 

“One of the chief contributory factors of the. 
high mortality among the Europeans was the insani- 
• tury condition of Calcutta, upon whose open cess- 
pools, filthy streets and contaminated drinking tanks, 
cvep^' visitor remarked with surprise and horror. The 
“putrid fever” and the flux were ever at hand, and 
the death-rate in the hot weather was so high that 
towards the end of October it was the general practice 
for those Europeans, who had survived the deadly 
season, to meet together and celebrate their deliver- 
ance by thanks giving banquets. Funerals were 
a daily occurrence despite the small numbers of the 
British colony”, 

Earta Topography 

In order to appreciate properly the conditions under 
which the people of Calcutta lived a century ago, we must 
know something of its topography and first beginnings. It 
is vv ell- known that when Job Charnock and his small band 
of Englishmen first settled here in the 17th Century, and then 
obtained the lease of the three villages abutting on the river- 
bank, — Sutanuti, Govindapur and Kalikotta, — as the first nu- 
cleus of the town, the entire area now covered by Calcutta 
proper was^ marshy or swampy laiid with rank vegetation, 
scriib and patches of jungle, and a few comparatively higher 
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patches on which huts or habitations were built, and Scattered 
patches of arable land. It was from such beginnings that a 
town, built up in a haphazard fashion, gradually grew up. 

White and Bla(^ Quarters 

The principal English “settlement” was centred in and 
around the “Loll Diggy” (modern Dalhousie Square) area, 
including business and residential quarters as well as a 
Fort. The main business thoroughfare was Cossaitolla Street 
(modern Bentinck Street) where there were shops, taverns, 
coffee-houses, livery stables, etc. The dense, “tiger-infested” 
jungle facing Chowringhee had been cleared away by the 
end of the igth Century when the new Fort (the present 
Fort William) had been built and with the advent of the 
19th Century, Chowringhee was becoming a favoured spot 
for residences of the Europeans. 

As for the “Black Town”, as the Indian portion was called, 
the most densely populated part was the area north of the 
Bowbazar Street upto the “Mutchooa Bazar Street” From this, 
upto the Bagbazar Canal, habitations were sparsely 
scattered and therj; were “extensive gardens, huge half-dried 
tanks and ruinous tenements.’ MJ. M. Farlan, Chief 
Magistrate of Calcutta, in. the course of a report (i836) 
€ays : — 

“The only broad streets in the native part of 
the town arc the Amherst Street and the Central 
Road"*^, the former unfinished and neither of them 
considerable th(jroughfarcs. The Chitpur Road is 
the great thoroughfare, but it is narrow, winding, 
dirty and encroached upon, while the cross- ways 
are all lanes very norrow% very filthy and bounded 
, generally by deep open ditches.” 

* By the name Central Road is meint the long road which 
bears in diiOferent portions the names of Cornwallis Sbreet, College 
Street, Wellington Street and Wellesley Street. 
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Bhowanipur 

From another report regarding the southern suburbs, we 
gel a description of Bhowanipur as : — 

^ “the most densely populous* of the native 

suburbs with low, closely built and ill-ventilated 

streets, great stagnant ditches lined with rank vege- 
tation, a back-ground of extensive marsh and 
underwood, and innumerable half-dried tanks and 
pools 

In fact at this period not only Bhowanipur but most,parts 
of ■ the town abou nded in patches of jungle and rank 
vegetation, green and unwholesome tank and pools of water 
and numerous ruined houses choked up with over-grown 
jungle and filth. 

So much for the general appearance and configuration 
of the town. I shall now describe the sanitary aspects as 
prevailing at the time. 

AVai’kr-Suppj.y. 

A comprehensive survey of the town as regards the 
sources of water-supply was made at the instance of the 
“Fever Hospital Committee” about 1836-37? ai^d it w^as found 
that “good tanks and clean, well-repaired wells arc to be 
found in very few parts of tlie town”. The main source of 
supply, both for drinking and cooking purposes, was the river, 
except for those who lived at a distance from the river and 
had perforce to depend on the contaminated tanks and ill- 
repaired wells. The river-water was considered injurious 
to health from April to September, as it became brackish or 
saline until the rains .set in, when it became turbid. Well- 
to-do people kept a store oflai^e jars filled in .February - 
Miwch in their houses, while some even had river- water 
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brought down in jars by boat from such places, as Santipur, 
Kalna, etc., up the river. The European residents in Calcutta 
fought shy of using the river- water principally because of 
the unwholcsomeness caused by the number of dead bodies 
floating in it and the filth thrown in. The arrangements 
at this time for the cremation of the Hindu dead bodies were 
primitive and extremely limited, and the poorer classes 
generally disposed of their dead by throwing the bodies into 
the river. Bishop Heber in his Jourfial^ dated 1322^ men- 
tions dead bodies floating by as he was proceeding 
up-the river by boat. Mr. Strachey in his report as Sanitary 
Commissioner for Bengal, so late as March, i864. stattid 
that — 

‘‘more than 5,000 corpses have been thrown from 
Calcutta into the river, which supplies the greater 
part of its inhabitants with water for all domestic 
purposes, and which for several miles is covered 
as thickly with shipping as almost any river in the 
world. 1,500 corpses have actually been thrown 
into the river in one year from the Government 
Hospitals alone.! 

“Loll Diggv” 

The Europeans^ therefore, mainly relied for their water- 
supply on the “Loll Diggy”, which was “crowded from 
6 A. M. to 10 P. M.'’ by their bearers and servants, as well 
as' others who sold the water. A mussack (skin-bag) of 
Lal-Dighi water, about 8 gallons, cost one pice. Europeans 
also used to collect and store rain-w^ater in large Pegu jars 
for domestic use. 

Besides the Lal-Dighi the only other tanks of any 
size from which people could obtain water were the Welling- 
ton Sqifare, “Hadooa” (Cornwallis Square) and “Puddul- 
danga” (College Square) tanks. The poorer classes had 
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mainly to depend on the filthy, half-dried tanks with which 
the town abounded. 

First Water-Works 

In 1820, a small pumping plant was set up at Chandpal 
Ghat for lifting river-water into open masonry aqueducts, 
which distributed the water by gravitation over a small 
portion of the town (Old Court House Street, Dharamtala 
Streetj Chowringhee, Park Street, etc.). People also took 
water from these aqueducts by dipping buckets into them. 

In 1854 the system of aqueducts was extended ^o si)me- 
othcr parts of the town, such as Wellington Street, College 
Street, etc., the cost being borne jointly by the public and 
the Government. The first Calcutta water-works for supply- 
ing filtered water were constructed about i 87 o, river-water 
being taken in at Pulta, filtered and conveyed through 
pipes to an underground reservoir at Tallah. Here, a 
pumping plant delivered the w^ater partly to consumers and 
partly into another underground reservoir at Wellington 
Square, where another pumping plant repeated the process. 
MacCabe’s scheme of an overhead reservoir at Tallah 
was taken in hand in 1909, completed and brought into use 
in 1911. 

Drain.s 

Upto the Seventies of the 19th Century, the only drains 
in Calcutta were deep open ditches running alongside the 
roads and always full of filth and stinking matter. An 
Englisman resident in Calcutta for over 40 years ( John 
Phipps ) says 

“In many parts of the city and more especially 
in the most densely populated parts of it, the drains 
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— many of them merely irregular furrows in the soil 
without any brick- work — are continually left in a 
most filthy, unclcaned state, emitting the most 
noisome effluvia.” 

Lieut. Abercrombie, who held office as Superintendent 
of Conservancy, gives a description (in i836) of tbe abomina- 
ble drains in the northern part of the city : — 

They were unpaved, and the labours of the 
coolies in digging out in a haphazard manner the 
black mud and filth which obstructed their flow, 
merely succeeded in increasing the unevenness of their 

surfaces in some places the bottom of the drain 

was nearly 2 ft. below its supposed out-let, so that 
t?he deposit of filth, consisting chiefly of the contents 
of privies and other matters in various stages of 
decomposition, gave out a most offensive stench when 
disturbed for removal. 

The underground drainage scheme (Clark's Scheme) was 
approved and sanctioned by the Government only in i859> 
and it took about 15 years to complete the main sewers alone. 

CONSKRVANCY 

It was not until about 1320 that energetic steps were 
taken to have the roads properly metalled, surface drains 
improved and refuse removed regularly. I will quote again 
from Lieut. AbercVombic s report (i836) * — 

“There are at present no effectual means in use 
for putting the streets into a proper state of cleanli- 
ness and preserving them in such. Dust, rubbish and 
all kinds of dirt are thrown into the streets ad libitum 
from every house^ to be picked up as may be when 
the carts of the present very insufficient establish- 
ment* may happen to come round. The greater 
number of these carts are common native hackeries 
of the worst description, drawn by wretched, 
old bullocks, unfit for employment by the merchants, 
/and are supplied by a contractor. The drivers are 
also obtained in the same manner, so that there is 
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no effectual control over them when they neglect their 
work or do it lazily. The coolies are also supplied 
in the same way. The probability is that half 
of them neglect their work in order to work for 
private employers, receiving pay both from them 
and the town.” 

Primitive Arrangements 

As regards removal of night-soil, the arrangements were 
still more primitive and objectionable, and are thus described 
by Mr. Goode in his admirable work, Municipal Calcutta ^' — 

*'The larger houses possessed private privies, 
while the poorer classes, who lived in huts, sosnetihies 
shared one privy between four or five huts, and some- 
times resorted to the “mehtar-tatties,” or public neces- 
saries, which instead of being municipal property, 
were built and managed by private enterprise, fees 
being charged for their use. A monthly fee of two 
to four annas, or a casual fee ranging from a few 
cowries to two pice were the usual charges. The 
night-soil, collected from private privies by 
mehtars, who were paid fees by the occupiers of the 
premises, was convoyed to depots called “tolla 
mehtars’ depots”, which were situated at convenient 
centres. It was then removed to the night-soil ghat 
on the river bank near the Mint, carried downstream 
in boats hired by the Municipality * on the contract 
system, and thrown into the river. This practice of 
throwing the night-soil into the river was not stopped 
until i87o, after which it was discharged at depots 
into the main sewers of the new drainage system.” 

It may be mentioned here that the connection of 
private house-drainage with the main sewers was not 
carried out until the eighties of the r9th Century. I will also 
make brief mention here of the arrangements for street light- 

^ There were at this time only 115 eullage carts belonging to 
the town, and about the same number supplied daily by a contrao- 
tor, i.e. only about 300 carts to serve the whole town I 
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ing, which were practically non-existent upto the early years 
of the 19th Century, — a few oil-lamps then being put up here 
and there. Even in i857> the number of such oil-lamps was 
only 313. It was in the same year that the first street-lamps 
lighted by gas were put into use. 


Disposal of the Dead 

I have already described above, how most of the Indian 
inhabitants of Calcutta conveniently and cheaply disposed of 
their dead by throwing the corpses into the river. As regards 
the Eurhpeans, their original burying ground was in the site of 
St. John's Church. A new Cemetary was opened in 1757 at 
the eastern end of the Park Street, which then bore the name 
of “Burying Ground Road”. Another was added shortly after 
in 1791. (These two are the North and South Park Street 
cemetaries.) The Council granted the chaplain, who conducted 
the burial service, an allowance for palanquin-bearers, 
on account of the long distance of the burying ground from 
the “Settlement,” which, was then centred in and around 
'‘Tank Sqpare.” As regard the Mohamedans, they originally 
had a very large burying ground (nearly 40 bighas) at 
Kasiabagan, (occupying the land on either side of the 
Woodburn Park Road) which was closed in i859. A new 
• site in Tiljala was provided by the Corporation and opened 
in 1867- There were also other burial grounds at Maniktala, 
Ekbalpur and Bagmari. 


Epidemic Diseases 

With the prevailing conditions of sanitation, as described 
abovCjJt is no wonder that diseases and death w^ere rampant 
in Calcutta in those days. The death-rate among the 
Europeans, mostly k of fever, i,e. 
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typhoid, ^teric, dysent<i^y, etc., was pretty high. As regards 
th 6 Indians, we have it on evidence that they suffered mostly 
from fevers (bilious, intermittent or remittent), diarrhoea, 
dysentery, dyspepsia, rheumatism and venereal diseases, 
that nearly two*thirds of the Indian poptfiation had dys- 
pepsia producing general debility, which pre-disposed to 
other diseases and that Hindoo children were generally 
weakly. An Indian physician of the time states definitely 
that **he does not see in the Town of Calcutta any children 
that are in perfect health, ’ which is a pretty sweeping and 
damning indictment of the health of the town at the time. 
Floating Population 

There was quite a large floating population in Calcutta at 
the time, and it is recorded that besides the multitude of the 
resident inhabitants, who were destitute of any organised form 
of medical aid except from a few dispensaries, people from 
various parts of Bengal came to Calcutta ‘‘ to seek for employ- 
ment, to beg charity and assistance from their friends and 
acquaintances^ and for speculation.' They came and lived 
with persons employed in oflices, or workmen, or* those who 
followed menial professions and whose m‘cans were every 
limited. If they were able or willing to live separately, they 
would hire lodgings in some hut or old building, where tiny 
appartments \vere let out from two annas to two rupees a 
month. These people did not possess sufficient clothing even, 
and having no beds, “had to lie down on mats or leaves spread 
on the damp ground in their cells and holes. In hot weather 
they slept out in open places or on the borders of the road 
exposed to all kinds of changes of weather.’' Consequently, 
mortality among these people was very large. ^There 
was a Police Hospital (established in 1779) to take in all 
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descriptions of paupers without distinction of caste or creed, 
mostly those found lying sick on the public roads. It is stated 
that before its establishment, it was nothing unusual to see 
in the morning human bodies lying on the streets mangled 
by jackals, or lyirffe for days quite helpless and in a dying 
condition. We can, therefore, easily understand why heaps 
of corpses were then thrown into the river. 

Hospital Arrangements 

The arrangements for the treatment, both medical and 
surgical, of the sick were still practically in the embryonic 
stage. Besides the Pauper (Police) Hospital mentioned 
above, there was the Presidency “General Hospital’' to which 
only (civilian)Europeans were admitted, and the adjoining 
“Regimentar’ Hospital for the European soldiers and sailors. 
There was a single “Native'’ Hospital, started about i789, 
situated at Dharamtal^^ originally meant for surgical cases i.e, 
for the treatment of accidents and injuries, which was ex- 
tended later to take in medical cases as well. It had two 
outlying “Dispensaries” for giving medical advice and medi- 
cines, one at Garai:ijiata and the other at Colinga (Park Street 
locality), both being in charge of English surgeons assisted 
by the native dressers, dispensers, etc. 

» 

Fever Hospital Committee 

The surgeon in charge of the Garanhat^t Dispensary, Dr. 
J. R. Martin, prepared and submitted a report to the Medi- 
cal Council in i835, urging the necessity of establishing a 
Fever Hospital in a central part of the town, and also sub- 
.mitted ^ able note on the medical topography of Calcutta 
based cn personal enquiry and experince* This was the start- 
ing point, ' which led to the appointment, in i^6j of the 
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famous '‘Fever. Hospital Committee”, which was instrumental 
in inaugurating some of the most important improvements 
in the town. The Committee was in existence for 13 years, 
and produced a voluminous report which contains a mass 
of valuable information relating to CalcuttSl in the mid-iQth 
Century period. 

The final verdict of the Committee in a nutshell was 
that “a very large amount of diseases in Calcutta was caused 
by the absence of cleanliness, drainage and ventilation, and 
that the hospital accommodation of the city was most inade- 
quate for its wants”. Funds were there after being collect- 
ed from the public and financial help was also rendered 
by the Government for the establishment of the Medical 
College Hospital, of which the foundation-stone was laid 
on the 30th September, i848- 

Some Notable Indians 

Tue Fever Hospital Committee, besides consisting of about 
a dozen Europeans, included several notable Indians of 
that time. Of these notable Indians short biographical 
3iotes may thus be given : 

Rtjssomov Dutt 

(1780- 1 854) — belonged to the well-known 
“Rambagan ' Dutt family. Began life as a clerk 
on Rs. 15 a month under Hawke, Davis & Co. 
Their accounts had got hopelessly involved, and 
they offered a bonus of Rs. 10,000 to have them 
put in order. Russomoy Babu succeeded in doing 
the job and received the reward. Later he was 
appointed on Rs. 1,000 a month under Crutterder, 
Mackillop & Co. He also became a Comi&yssioner 
(Judge) of the Small Causes Court, and was one 
the first Indians appointed as Honorary Magistrates 
of in 1835- 
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PROSUNNO COOMAR TAGORE 

(i30i"i868)““lawyer, public man, author, was 
the first Indian to be appointed to the Viceroy's 
Legislative Council. He was the founder of the 
“Tagore J-iaw Professorship” of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity with a donation of three lakhs of rupees. One of 
his sons was Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, 
and another, Ganendra Mohan, was the first 
Bengali Barrister (who embraced Christianity later). 


RADHA KANTA DEB 

(1784-1863)— only son of Gopi Mohan, the 
adopted son of Maharaja Naba Krishna, the 
founder of the Sovabazar Raj family, was a great 
patron of learning and culture, and one of the first 
“educated natives,” well versed in Sanskrit, Persian, 
Arabic and English. He was instrumental in 
founding the Hindu College, and the Bengali 
Encyclopoedia, “Sabda-Kalpa-druma”, was published 
at his instance. A Justice of the Peace and Honorary 
Magistrate, he obtained the title of Raja Bahadur in 
1836 . 

RA) CHUNDRA DOSS 

(i789~i836) — belonged to the well-known ‘Marh' 
family of Jaunbazar. A philanthropist, he built several 
ghats on the river Ganges, notably the “Baboo Ghat”. 
He was the husband of Rani Rashmoni, who built 
the great Kali Temple at Dakshineswar and appointed 
a young priest, named Gadadhar Chatterjee, to 
officiate there. This priest later became known all the 
world over as the Saint, Ramkrishna Paramhansa. 


RUSTOMJEE Cow AS J EE 

(1790-18S2) — a Parsec merchant, and Honorary 
^^agistratc, joined in all kinds of philanthropic 
^activities. He was the "founder of the Parsee Fire 
Temple at “Doomtolla ' (present Ezra Street) built 
in 1840. 
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(i 795 ’" 1 844) — grandfather of the great religious 
reformer, Keshab Chandra Sen, was Dcwari of the 
Bengal Bank, One of the first Indians appointed 
as Honorary Magistrates, he was in^mately connected 
with many educational and philanthropic institutions. 

dwarka Nath tagore 

(^79471840) — grandfather of the world-famous 
poet, Rabindranath, was Dpwaa of the Salt Board 
and had many-sided social, political aud philanthro- 
pic activities. He was a partner of Carr, Tagore & Co., a 
Director of the Union Bank;he purchased and became 
proprietor of two newspapers of the time, viz. the 
“Englishman’’ and the “India Gazette..” He gave 
Bs. 3,000 for prizes to the successful students of the 
newly started Medical College, and repeated the 
gift for three successive years ; also bore the entire 
expenses of sending and maintaining two Indian 
graduates of the Medical College to England for 
higher studies. He gave one lakh of rupees to the 
District Charitable Society. He purchased the extensive 
garden with villa, called ‘^Belgachia House” and 
gave lavish entf^rtainments there to his friends and 
also on occasions, to the Governor General, and other 
European ladies and gentlemen, dinner being general- 
ly followed by “nautches”, fire-works, etc! King 
Edward VII, when he visited India as Prince of 
Wales in 13761 was entertained at this house by the 
Indian * community of Calcutta. Dwarkanath was 
popularly known as “Prince Dwarkanath” for his 
lavish hopitality and open-'handed generosity. 
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The Englishmen, who came to Calcutta in the i/th 
or 13th Centuries, whether as “writers” (clerks) in the service 
o f the East India Company, as free merchants or in other 
capacities, were all exiles in a far-off land. Naturally, they 
brought their English manners, customs and institutions with 
them and tried to turn Calcutta into a second London as far 
as possible. At this period London had its coffee-houses, 
taverns ^and “assembly rooms”, its drinking, card-playing 
and other forms of gambling, and so on, and if we look at 
Calcutta of those days, we find all these reproduced in the 
English Settlement and Society here. 


Coffee-Houses 

The coffee-houses and taverns in Calcutta, as in London, 
were the recognised meeting-places and centres of gossip and 
exchange of news and were the precursors of the modern 
“Clubs”. Mr. Carey, in his Good Old Days 0/ John Company ^ 
says : — 

“Those who can look back as far as 1314 will 
remember that the state of Society in England in 
those days was widely different from what it is now. 
Hard drinking was then so much the fashion thatt it 
was regarded as a sign of manhood to indulge in it. 
Foul language, gambling and duelling were consi- 
dered as the accomplishments of a gentleman. When 
such was the opinion of society in England, no one 
will be astonished that the same fashion was f llowed 
in India and that a good deal of it survived as late 
as 1324.” 

Mof t^of the taverns and coffee-houses in Calcutta were 
situated in the Lalbazar and Bentinck Street localities, the 
London Tavern in Vansittart Row and the Harmonic House^'*> 
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in Lalbazar being well-known and much patronised resorts 
in the igth Century. 

For a rupee, a patron could have a dish of coffee, and was 
entitled, free of further charge, to the perusal of the news-" 
papers, which were kept neatly arranged on a table. At 
the taverns dinners were provided to order only at a charge 
of one gold Mohnr per head, exclusive of desserts and wine. 

Gambung 

As regards gambling, an English writer says : — 

“That the practice of gambling has exercised a 
potent influence over the human race from time out of 
mind is an indisputable fact, but it may be fairly 
questioned whether it ever wielded such absolute sway 
in any country as it did in England during the igth 
Century.’ 

Of course, the Englishman, who came out to India in 
those times, did not get rid of this “ruling passion ’ on the 
voyage out, and wc find gambling as much prevalent in 
Calcutta as in London, mostly with card-games, such as ombre, 
quadrille and specially whists High play was the fashion 
and fortunes were won and lost. Out of innumerable ex- 
amples I will only mention that Philip Francis, a Member of 
Council, is said to have won from Barwell, another Member, 
the sum of ;^4o,ooo at cards. 

House-Racing 

Horse-racing is another English form of gambling brought 
to this country. In the igth Century races were run at Cal- 
cutta as well as at Baraset, and it is interesting to note that 
in Calcutta they were run in the early morning, starting 
before sunrise. It was not until igig lhat races began to 
)e run in the afternoon. 
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Military College 

Beside horse^racing, Baraset was notorious, in the days 
of the igth Century for wild pranks, orgies and unholy 
revels of the Military Cadets, who were sent for training in 
the Military College established there. The bringing together 
of a large number of hot-headed English youths, first released 
from home influences and wholesome restraints, had a dis- 
astrous effect, and Baraset became notorious for “the daily 
row and riot of place/’ viz. gambling, duelling, jackal-baiting, 
firing at crows and kites, blowing of bugles and coach-horns 
and other “recreations” of a noisy and uproarious nature 
which formed “the pleasing pursuits and avocations of the 
young gentlemen at the Institution”. Sometimes the pranks 
went beyond mere youthful and noisy exuberance of spirits, 
and we read of a Cadet being tried at the Criminal Sessions 
of the Supreme Court in January igog) '^wilfully and 
maliciously setting on fire and burning a hut at Baraset, the 
property of Kennoo bearer, on the 24th day of October last.” 
The Cadet was found guilty and sentenced to death, but the 
sentence was later commuted to transportation for life. 
It may be mentioned that the College was abolished 
in igii. 

Sports and Recreations 

On the question of how the Englishman in Calcutta spent 
his time, what social duties he performed, what were his 
amusements,— no doubt his main occupation, or pre-occupa- 
tion, was “shaking the Gold Mohur tree”, and after amassing 
a fortune as quickly as possible, to return to his homeland. 
Pufinr;^ his St4y here, however, he performed within the 
restricted and rigid limi^ of the *^English Settlement” social 
duties and functions, such as calls, balls, dances^ ^dinners, etc., 
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besides indulging in various kinds of amusements, sports 
and recreations. 

Ofb'ice Hour s 

Office-hours, we find from a notification in the Calcutta 
Gazette of the 30th June, i785> were fixed “from 9 O'clock to 
I in the afternoon and from 7 O'clock to 9 in the evening” 
during the hot and rainy seasons, f.e., from ist April to 
30th September. T3uring the rest of the year, the hours were 
“from lo O'clock to 2 afternoon, and 7 to 9 evening. The 
hot midday period was devoted to dinner and the attcrnooii 
siesta^ no one stirring out of door at this time. We learn 
from Mr. Fay's letters that the dinner-hour was at 2 O'clock 
“in the very heat of the day." Later, the dinner-hour was 
commonly between 7 and g p.m., practically as it is now, an 
additional hot meal, named “tiffing,” being introduced at 
noon. 

In the early morning hours, the gentlemen went riding on 
horseback, the ladies seldom. Children were also sent out at 
this hour “with their black nurses, in neat spring-hang 
carriages drawn by oxen.”’ Every gentleman’s child in this 
country had two or three servants, men or women. Babies 
had their wet nurses, for ladies in India never performed 
this maternal duty, the climate being their excuse. 

ExNglish Women 

Speaking of ladies, thc^ proportion of Engli.sh w’omen in 
Calcutta was very small compared with the number of men, 
and the unmarried young women, who came out to Calcutta, 
came with the express purpose of “husbahd^hunting.^’ The 
prize sought by the English damselif, who bore the long artd 
arduous voyage and braved the perils and* rigoiiis of the 
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Indian climate^ was “three hundred a year, dead or alive. ' 
That is, if she succeeded in marrying a member of the Civil 
Service, she secured an income of £2>oo a year so long as her 
husband was alive, and even if he died, a pension of the 
same amount. After their arrival, when the young ladies 
first went to the Church for Sunday service, it was per- 
missible under “an ancient sanction’' for any gentleman, 
without being introduced to her, to meet the lady at the en- 
trance to the Church as she stepped down from her palanquin, 
and. taking her hand, to lead her to her seat. The gallants 
congregated before the Church in large numbers immediately 
after the arrival of a “Europe ship” bringing new faces and 
new beauties, and it is said that “not seldom a choice for life 
had thus been made, the captivating new arrivals quickly 
becoming brides.” 

Unhoj.v Aujance 

After these glimpses of the “bonds of holy matrimony, ' 
let us take a peep at the “unholy alliances” contracted by 
Englishmen in this country. The following advertisement 
appeared in the Calcutta Gazette of the i6th, June igoQ : — 

“To be sold by private sale, a garden house 
and grounds situated at Taltolah Bazar, wiiich to any 
gentleman about to leave India, who may be solici- 
tous to provide for an Hindostance Female Friend, 
will be found a most desirable purchase ^ etc. 

In this connection, “a young civilian in Bengal in i8<^5 ^ 
writes : — 

“It is a very general practice for Englishmen in 
India to entertain a car a arnica of the country. This 
forms a complete and separate establishment, she 
dwells in a distinct but adjacent mansion, and has 
her own establishment of female servants, etc 
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Like all other women of India, she seldom, or never, 
^ocs beyond the precincts of her own dwelling.” 


Thk Course 

The evening drive on the Course funmed a regular 
part of daily routine of the English residents in Calcutta, 
both male and female. The Course was a carriage road 
running south from the Esplanade, and corresponded 
roughly to the present Race-course. Describing it, a writer 
< in 1813 ) says ; — 

“Here, in the cool of the evening, all the deau 
nionde of Calcutta may daily be seen taking the air, 
and variety of equipages, dresses and complexions, 
from the elegant chariot or Landaulet to the covered 
cart ; from the blooming belle just arrived, to the 
tawny skin of the Indian, present to the stranger a 
spectacle singularly unique. ’ 

Public Evenings 

At night, besides halls, dances, dinners, etc., there were 
“public evenings” held once a week by three or four Head 
Ladies of the Settlement. They were mere conversation 
parties, but were pleased “in as much you were able at one 
view to see and converse with all the beauty and fashion of 
the Settlement.” The company generally assembled by 
about lo or ii O'clock, lounged, talked, walked about for 
two hours or so, after which they sal down to a cold supper 
and tlicn went home. 

Cmxzk f()r Dancing 

Dancing was a form of amusement much favoured by 
both the sexes, and in spite of the climate, the English 
settlers in Calcutta indulged in if to a very large extent. 
Balls and mf,squerades w'cre sometimes held in private houses. 
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but more frequently ‘‘assemblies” got up by subscription 
were held in halls capable of accommodating a fairly large 
number of people, such as the London Tavern in Vansittart 
Row, etc. It is said that Minuets and country dances were 
much in favour.’' There are many caustic comments by 
the contemporary writers on this craze for dancing. One 
writer says : — 

“The grand amusement in< the cold season for 
both the sexes is dancing ; this may be considered 
the staple article in the (Calcutta) market of pleasure 

The Ladies arc fond of it to excess, and I 

believe would willingly continue it all the year round 

if the gentlemen were as agreeable As it is, 

I have seen them dancing on “feverish nights’ ’ when 
the pearly drops have trickled down their necks in 
showery profusion, notwithstanding the aid of 
Punkahs, etc. This is amusement !!” 

It is said that many English women in Calcutta died of 
consumption brought on by the excessive physical strain of 
dancing through the night. Another form of amusement, 
vis. the Theatre, was started in Calcutta about the middle 
of the igth Century, the first English “Play-house^’ being 
cstablishcd“a few years before i 75 r/’. That, however, is 
another story. 

rhJr:ASUKK"BOAT.S 

Pleasure-boats, for excursions on the river to enjoy the 
cool brec/e of the evening, were much in vogue. 'Fhesc 
boats were generally of two kinds, 7)is., the roomy hudgeroiv 
and the fnourpunkhy^ or Snake-boat. The latter were long 
narrow affairs, not more than gft. in breadth and often 
upwards of looft. in length., “They were paddled by 30 or 
40 men and steered by a large paddle from the st^rn, which 
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was cither in the shape of a snake, peacock or some other 
animal. In one part of the stern was a canopy supported 
by pillars, under which sat the owner and his friends.” They 
were often gaily or richly decorated, and sometimes accommo- 
dated bands of musicians to discourse sweet tnusic. 

Ice House 

The problem of obtaining cool air as well as cool water 
during the hot months was a serious one. Every English 
household had an ab-dar among its staff of servants. His 
duty consisted in cooling a sorai (earthen jar) of water by 
moving it to and fro in a large receptacle containing saltpetre 
and water, so that the water in the sorai became almost 
as cold as ice. 

It may be mentioned here that the first essay at supply- 
ing the residents of Calcutta with ice was made by some enter- 
prising merchants who procured huge blocks of ice from 
the Wenham Lakes in America and transported it to Calcutta 
in ships. The ice was kept stored in a domed structure, 
called the Ice House, in Bankshall Street. The establishment 
of plants for manufacturing ice canie mifch later. It may 
also be mentioned that in Indian households, well-to-do 
people kept water stored in large earthen jars in cool base- 
ment rooms, sometimes buried upto the neck in earthen 
floors, thus cooling the water. 

Snuff -Box and Hookah 

The habit of snuff-taking was fashionable in English 
Society and just as incur days one would offer a- cigarette 
from one’s case, the beau, or fop, those days would, with 
a graccful^bow and a flourish, flick open his gold snuff-box 
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(often jewelled and worth a fortune) and offer a pinch of 
“prime Macouba”, 

As regards tobacco-smoking, pipes and cigars were 
available in very limited quantities, so that most English' 

men (and even English women) of those days adopted 

the Indian hookah. We read that “when he (the Englishman) 
had finished his morning tea, his hookah-'hurdar softly 
slips the upper end of the snake or tube of the hookah 
into his hand. 

The Hookah-Burdah 

“The hookah-burdar not only tended the gentlemen's 
hookahs at home, kept the silver chains and rosettes 

brightly polished, blew on the charcoal and renewed 

the rose-water, but accompanied his master abroad, even 

dinners at the Government House, at which, after the 
ladies had withdrawn, the //^?<?X•^^//-bearers entered in a solemn 
procession, each taking up his position near his master, to 
whom he handed the ivory mouthpiece after unwinding the 
enormous coil of piping from round the neck of the hookah. 
It was important to arrange the hookahs properly, for it was 
considered an insult to step over another’s hookah-^ivakc. 

“Many ladies began to favour the hookah. At receptions, 
the ladies sat in carefully posed attitudes, with the coils of 
the hookah encircling their waists like Cretan snake-goddesses 
and it was a very flattering gesture for a lady to offer a 
gentleman the mouth-piece of her hookah for a refreshing 
puff/’ 

An Engusunan’s Attire 

I w^ll conclude this chapter by describing the dress of 
the Englishman at this period. It generally consisted of 

3 
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“a large, bushy wig tied at the ends/’ a long coat reaching 
below the knees, with large sleeves and cuffs, a finely embroi- 
dered vest, breeches buckled tight at the knees, long stock- 
ings, and shoes decorated with buckles. The men at this 
period were very partial to bright colours jis well as a pro- 
fusion of laces and embroideries in their dress. For example^ 
vests or waistcoats were made of gold brocade, or blue satin 
embroidered with silver, or were sprigged and flowered, 
costing two to three hundred rupees each. 

Hair-Dressing 

The hair was generally wern long, pomaded and pow- 
dered, and tied into a queue behind ; or, a wig was worn, 
specially for ceremonial occasions. The hair-dresser was, 
therefore, indispensable in those days for gentlemen as 
well as ladies. Among the household staff a wdg-barber, 
a shaving barber and a hair dresser were always to be 

found, the pay of a “native'^ hair dresser ranging from 

two rupees a month upwards. AVe find mention of two 
Frenchmen settled in Calcutta as special hair-dressers. 

One of them, M. Malvaist, charged two gold rnohurs 

monthly for dressing ladies' hair ; the other, M. Sivet 
charged eight ruj^ecs to ladies for one hair-cutting and 
four rupees for hair-dressing, while half these sums were 
charged for gentlemen. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN 

AND 

HiS HOUSEHOLD 




HUKABARDAR, or the 
bearer of the hookah (smoking 
appliance) was an important 
native attendant of an 
Englishman, at home and in 
society in Old Calcutta. 



In Caixutxa oi* the igTH Century, in Engijsu 
households the problem was not a paucity of servants, but 
the other way about. Householders were burdened with too 
many servants, .none of whom could be spared, and the 
wages-bill every month mounted up to a high figure. In the 
course of a letter written to a friend, Macrabic ( the 
brother-in-law and Secretary of Philip Francis, who later 
became Sheriff of Calcutta and earned immortality as the 
officer charged with the execution of Maharaja Nanda. 
Kainar.) writes : “Oh, monstrous ! a hundred and ten 
servants to wait ui)on a fiimily of four people ! Fell me if 
this land docs not want weeding ? ' This was surely an 
extreme ease, l)ut 30, 40 or more servants in a single 
household were not uncommon. The difficulty was that 
no servant would do anything beyond the [)articular duties 
attached to his jol), the demarcations bctw’ccn their duties 
and functions being sharply defined. 

Number of Servan'is 

From the published Diary of Mrs. Sherwood, which 
had been ke|)t during her 10 years' residence in 
India ( 1305 to 1815 ), the following extract will l)e 
illuminating ; — 

“One kilmtilgar at nine rupees a month ; this 
functionar)' goes to market, overlooks the cook and 
w'aits at table, but he will not carry home what he 
purchases in the market ; one mussalchee, his busi- 
ness is to wash dishes, carry a lantern and in fact 
to wait ui)on the kiimutgar. One bheesiy, his name 
signifies the Heavenly, and he carries water in a skiiA 
over his shoulder. We can understand wherefore, in 
such a climate as India, he may have got his name 1 
One mairiaiee, the only female servant we had ; 
she swept our rooms and appeared several times a 
day to receive my order. She wore* a chintz, or 
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silver petticoat, a white muslin jacket and a veil, 
and a quantity of silver ornaments. One sirdar ^ 
bearer, or Prince of the bearers. One mate. When- 
we had provided our.selves with a palanquin, we had 
also to have six bearers. One washerwoman, or 
dhohie^ whose wages are seven rupees ^ month. One 
<.N)ok or houwerchu. ’ 

Monthly W.\ge.s 

It is worthy of mention that in the Calcutta Cazciic of 
the 31st March, 1735, appeared an appeal from the employees 
of the East India Company to their Board of Directors at 
Londan requesting that “the extravagant wages exacted by 
our domestics ' might be taken into consideration and some 
form of relief granted by fixing tlie rates. In this appeal 


present monthly wages’ in Calcutta 

were 

given 

as- 

vvs : — 






1. 

Consumah 

Rs. 

30 

to 

25 

2. 

Chohdar ... ... 

Ks. 

6 

to 

8 

3 - 

Head Cook 

Rs. 

15 

to 

30 

4- 

Cook’s mate 

Rs. 

6 

to 

12 

5 * 

(Machman 

Rs. 

If) 

to 

20 

6. 

Jemadar 

Rs. 

S 

to 

35 

7. 

Kh itm lit ^ar 

Rs. 

6 

to 

10 

8 - 

Head Bearer 

Rs. 

6 

to 

1 0 

9 - 

Bearer 

Rs 

4 



3 0 . 

Peon 

Rs. 

4 

to 

6 > 

I I. 

Washerman to a family 

Rs. 

15 

to 

20 

3 2 . 

„ to a single gentleman ... 

Rs. 

6 

to 

8 

13' 

^yce 

Rs. 

6 

to 

8 

14. 

Grass-cutter 

Rs. 

5 

to 

6 

IS’ 

Mushalchee 

Rs. 

4 



16* 

Barber 

Rs. 

2 

to 

4 

17. 

Hair-dre.sser 

R.s. 

6 

to 

16 

18- 

Khurtclihurdar 

Rs. 

6 

to 

16 

19. 

Met ranee 

R.s. 

4 

to 

6 

20. 

W>t Nurse 






(besides clothes, etc!) 

Rs. 

12 

to 

16 

2 r. 

diqya (besides clothes, etc.) 

Rs. 

12 

to 

19 
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Respective Dutip:s 

The above list probably represents the minimum number 
of servants required for a ^‘respectable” househohb ai>d it 
is necessary to elucidate the^ duties of some of them for the 
modern reader. Consuinah is of course the khansa^na who 
waits at tabic ; khurich-hurdar^ literally meaning the 
“keeper of the purse,” would correspond to the steward or 
house-keeper of the present day, who would disburse the 
money required for the daily household expenses ; jjiushah 
chep-' means a cook’s assistant, who would grind the 
"'mussalas'^ (spices) but at that time he had another function 
to perform, rnz., to carry the r/iushal, or lighted torch, before 
his master when he went out in the evening. It must be 
remembered that at this period there was no street lighting in 
f'alcutta. In fact, the first sporadic attempts at lighting the 
streets were not made until the twenties of the 19th Century. 
Even so lately as t 836 > there were only a fc^v;-• oil-lamps 
(numbering only 313) set at long distances apart, and it was 
not until .i 859 that the first gas-lamps appeared on the streets 
of (Calcutta. 

S],A VKS In Ca]x:utta 

Coming now to slaves in ("aloutta, the modern reader 
may hold up his hands in horror at their very idea, but it is 
a historical h\ct that slavery was an established institution 
in India from the earliest days of the Hindu and the Moslem 
rule, and so far as Calcutta is concerned, it persisted upto 
the middle of the last Century. 

In ancient times slaves were of different categories : they 
might Jbe prisoners of war, or might be purchased for a price ; 
or born of parents already in slavery, or might have sold 
themselves to creditors, in liquidation of debts, or might 
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form part of a wedding dowry, etc. In general, it may be 
stated that under both the Hindu and the Moslem rule, slaves 
were treated humanely. 

Trade In Slaves 

Concerning slavery as it flourished in Calcutta in the igth 
Century (and later) we find that, while a good many slaves 
w'ere the children of parents who sold them owing to their 
inability to support them, other fruitful sources from which 
the number of slaves increased were the depredations of the 
Portuguese and the Mughs of Arakan. These bandits 
and pirates made frequent raids into Bengal’s coastal villages 
and took away able-bodied men, women and children to 
be sold as slaves. It is recorded in the East India Chronicle 
for 1758 that : — 

‘‘In February, 1717, the Mughs carried off from 
the most southern parts of Bengal 1,800 men, women 
and children, and in ten days they arrived ii.^ 
Arakan, and were conducted before the sovereign, 
who chose the handicrafts-men, about onc-fourth of 
the number, as his slaves. The remainder were 
returned to their captors, with ropes about their 
necks, to markct,and sold, according to their strength, 
from 20 to 70 rupees each. 

A Sale Advertisement 

As regards slaves being sold openly in Calcutta, on 
reference to the pages of the Calcutta Gazette we frequently 
find advertisements offering slaves for sale, or offering rewards 
for capture of run-away slaves, etc. Sir William Jones, Chief 
Judge of the Supreme Court, in the course of a statement 
made in 1785, says : — 

“Hardly a man or woman exists in a corner of 
this populous town, w'ho hath not at least one slave- 
child, either purchased at a trifling price or saved 
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for a life that seldom fails to be miserable. Many 
of you, I presume, have $een large boats filled with 
such children coming down the river for open sale in 
Calcutta." 

Cases of Mai/'-reatment 

It is, unfortunately, pretty evident from contemporary 
records that slaves were not infrequently treated with the 
utmost harshness and even cruelty by their masters (and 
mistresses). Stories of gross cruelty to slaves were many, 
and there is on record a case of fatal maltreatment accorded 
to Nasibun, a slave-girl, by her mistress, Maria Davis^ in 
182 8- he following extract is taken from the Be?igal 
Chronicle for 1831 ; — 

“That slavery exists in Calcutta is a fact too 
notorious to be denied. I am led to this remark 
from a thorough knowledge of its actual existence, as 
also from being a frequent eye-witness of the extieme 
cruelty practised towards the generality of that neg- 
lected class Slaves of both sexes are generally pur- 

chased from the indigent Hindu or Hindustanec 
mothers ; a young girl will bring, according to her 
age and usefulness, from Rs. 19 upto Rs. loo.” 

This unsav(;ury aspect of Calcutta life, the reader will be 
surprised to learn, continued till the middle of the 19th 
Century, i.e., upto a hundred years ago. The British Govern- 
* ment by an Act passed in 1831 emancipated all slaves of 
of the Crown. Here in India, during the administration of 
Earl Grey, an Act was passed in 1333 formally abolishing 
slavery to lake effect from the ist August, 1845 ? or just a 
hundred years ag(/. 



The Marhatta Ditch 

A Vanishing F'eaturc Of Old Calcutta 

The invasion of the Marhatta raiders, commonly 
known as Bargis^ into Bengal began since the early 
part of 1742. The Council of the East India 
Company in England proposed to plant batteries at 
all the main roads and aj)proaches, but the only 
measure adopted for the protection of the native 
population was to plant a battery of 6 guns at 
‘‘Seat’s ( Sett’s ) Garden”, in the modern Jorab^an 
locality. 

In November, 1742 a military expert, Theodore 
Eorrestie, gave proposal for the defence of the town 
but his scheme was found to be so ex tensive and so 
costly that nothing was done. 

The sudden appearance of the Marhatta raiders, 
near Tannah Fort on the west bank of the Hooghly 
( near the modern Botanical Gardens ) towards the 
end of 1742 caused a great panic among the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, w'ho proimsed, at their owm expense^ 
“to dig a ditch 42 yards wide” from the ( Company s 
battery at the prison ( t. «/., near the modern 
Hastings locality ) round to Perriivs Garden at 
Baghbazar. The Company advanced Rs. 25,000 for 
this, and the result was the Marhatta Ditch, a wide 
ditch running in a scmi-circle all round Calcutta along 
the north, east and south. The south portion was, 
however, not completed and ended somewhere 
beyond the bend of the present Lower Circular Road 
w’herc Bally gunge Store Road meets it. 

( 
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DUELLING— 

AN 

AFFAIR of HONOUR 




Since the era of mankind, personal combats 
between man and'*man have taken place for a variety of 
reasons, such as, for the possession of property or of a woman, 
and for disputes and quarrels arising about a thousand 
different matters. In Europe, in the Middle Ages, chivalrous 
knights went forth to perform deeds of derring-do and 
challenged other knights t% mortal combat with sword, spear, 
mace or other weapons of the age. They fought for the 
glorification of their country, their king, their lady-love or for 
upholding their own name and fame. 

igTH Century England 

The duels fought in igth Century England (and Calcutta), 
however, stand in a separate category and may be termed a 
degenerate survival from the days of chivalrous knighthood, 
Vjeing fought on account of the most trumpery or frivolous 
|)rctcxts or causes. An argument in a friend's house or at 
a public place, a disagreement or difference of opinion on 
questions of politics, philosophy, current affairs,— -in fact, any 
and every kind of pretext, flimsy or cogent, led to challenges, 
followed by duels and bloody death. The English residents 
of Calcutta in the igth Century brought this pernicious 
custom with them from their homeland, and duels were of 
frequent occurrence among them in Calcutta up to the end 
of the igth Century, resulting cither in death or serious dis- 
ablement for one or other of the parties. 

The pages of the Calcutta Gazette furnish many instances, 
and one of the most famous duels fought in Old Calcutta was 
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tiiut between the then Governor -General, Warren Hastings, 
and the First Member of the Council, Philip Francis, 
•on the 17th August, 1730, which I shall presently describe 
in detail. 

Rules of Duels 

In order to appreciate properly the accounts of duels 
which took place in Old Calcutta, the reader should have an 
idea of the stale of things in England at that period, being 
the background on which the picture of Calcutta duels should 
be painted. It is also necessary for the readcLi* to .know 
something about the rules and observances which punctilious- 
ly governed the fighting of duels. 

When a gentleman felt himself affronted or his “personal 
honour’' affected by any fact, deed, or word of another 
person, he challenged the latter to give him “personal 
satisfaction”, as it was called, i,e., to fight a duel. Challenges 
were conveyed by word of mouth but more generally by 
means of letters. The challenged person had tlie choice 
of weapons, not the challenger, and either swords, or pistols, 
■Or even sometimes both, were the weapons used. Each party 
chose a “second' to accompany him to the spot selected 
for the combat, which wa.s generally a quiet and .secluded 
spot away from the crowded places. 

The early morning was the time generally chosen for 
duels, and a well-known saying in this connection is “pistols 
for two and breakfast for one”, /.<?., when the combatants 
left the hotel in the early morning hours to go to the selected 
spot, the order to the landlord was so worded, meaning that 
two would go out but only one would return' to have 
breakfast. 


{ 
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How Honour was Satisfied 

On reaching the spot selected, the swords woifld be 
measured as they must be of the same length, or if pistols 
were used, they would be loaded by the seconds, and the 
distance between the two combatants carefully measured 
out. The pistols were to be fired together at the drop of a 
handkerchief, or by one of the seconds calling out “one, two, 
three.” In most cases, a surgeon also accompanied the party, 
and generally speaking, honour was deemed to be satisfied 
if one or the other of the duellists was wounded, if not killed. 


TrE VALENCE OF DUELLING 

About the prevalence of the custom of duelling in 
England, 1 will quote from an authoritative work, 
J^^nglafid and ihe. Hng1u/i in the iSlh Century by W. C. 
.Sydney, who says : 

“Duelling was very prevalent in English life in 
the igth Century, and the reasons are not far to seek. 
In the first place, the fact must be taken into account 
that the condition of the London thoroughfares was 
so di.sgraccful until the latter end of the Century 
that it rendered all attempts on the part of the poor, 
feeble, old watchmen to prevent and quell the daily, 
nay hourly, disturbances of the public peace, ineftica- 
cious. In the second place, the strife and rancour 
of political feeling, the brawls and squabbles of coffee- 
houses and taverns, love affairs, and beyond every- 
thing else, the universal mania for gambling, tended 
to produce quarrels and irritation ; and at a time 
when the canons of fashion declared swords to be 
indispensable articles of male attire, it can hardly be 
wondered at that duels were of such frequent occur' 
rence as they were. Mrs. Dclany (the friend of 
George III) has recorded that the practice of duelling 
was the reigning curse of the age in which she lived. 
She was perfectly justified in so saying. The ball- 
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room, the masquerade, the open streets, the public 
walks, the coffee-houses, the pits of the Theatres, 
were the scenes of quarrels which in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, ended in duels, and scarcely a week 
passed without one human being at least being 
immolated on the altar of worldly honour. Actuated 
by notions of pride, utterly false, men considered it 
beneath their dignity either to acknowledge, apo- 
logise, or retract, and held that all short-comings 
should be atoned for either at the point of the sword 
or the mouth of the pistol. The prevalent idea even 
among the most orthodox people at this lime seems 
to have been that some knowledge of the art of 
“crossing swords” was absolutely essential to all who 
wished to be included in the category of fine gentle- 
men. The passion for duelling, like that for gambling, 
was not, however, confined to tiny one class or rank. 
It pervaded all without exception.” 

Justification for Duels. 

We find that such an eminent person as Dr. Johnson 
defended the custom of duelling on the ground that “its 
barbarous violence was more justifiable than war, in which 
thousands went forth, without any cause of personal quarrel, 
to massacre each other.” 

One of the most sensational duels fi)ught in England 
in the igth Century was that between the Duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Mohun, about which a writer remarks : “Both 
being harried by false points of honour, fatally went out and 

fought with so violent an animosity that Lord Mohun 

was killed outright, and the l.)uke of Hamilton died a few 
minutes after.” Again, in May, 1772, .Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, the famous playwright, fought two duels with Captain 
Mathews on account of Miss Linley, a celebrated singer 
of the day. At the first, Sheridan was much wounded.' “Both 
their swords breaking upon the first lunge they threw each 
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other down, and with the broken-pieces hacked at each other 
rolling upon the ground, the seconds standing by^ as quiet 
spectators.” In another case, we read that in consequence of 
disagreement about certain expressions uttered during the 
progress of a delAite in the House of Commons, Charles 
James Fox fought a duel with Mr. Adam on the 29th Novem- 
ber, 1779, receiving a slight wound. (This duel is specially 
worthy of note, because the distance betw^n the combatants 
in the Hastings-Francis duel in Calcutta was fixed in refe- 
rence to this, as we shall see presently. ) 

Frivoi.ous Pretexts 

In a case reported in the Westininsier J our 1735, the 
cause of the quarrel was so frivolous that the modern reader 
may find it hard to believe that men could be so foolish as 
to risk their lives on such pretexts. Two men of the working 
class (lacc-weavers) while in a tavern, quarrelled as to the 
proper method of cooking a dish of sprats (a kind of small 
fi.sh), — whether the fish should l)c fried or boiled ! They 
challenged each other to a duel, and a sum of three shillings 
was raised “with the assistance of some friends to procure 
the use of pistols”, after which the duel was fought. Fortu- 
nately, neither of the duellists was killed or even wounded. 
The L.^t in England 

The last duel on English soil, of which any record 
remains, was fought in May, 1793, between the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. William Pitt, M. P. and Mr. George Tierney, M.P. 
The quarrel arose over a debate in the House of Commons, 
in which certain expressions used by Pitt were taken 
exceptio^n to by Tierney, who the next day .sent Pitt a 
challenge. Having discharged their pistols, honour was 
deemed to'be satisfied, and they were reconciled. 

4 
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Some Calcutta Duels 

I will now come to Calcutta and first quote some items 
from the Calcutta Gazette relating to duels fought here : — 

29th July, 1784 — “Died on l^aturday morning 
Lieut, White of an wound which he unfortunately 
received in a duel the preceding evening.” 

31st May, 1787 — "“Westerday morning a duel was 
fought bdiween Mr. G., an attorney-at-law, and 
Mr. A, one of the proprietors of the Library, 
in which the former was killed on the spot. We 
understand the quarrel originated about a gambling 
debt.” 

5th July, i 787 —“On Monday last came on the 
trial of Mr. A. for killing Mr. G. in a duel. The 
trial lasted till near five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the Jury retired for a .short time and brought 
in the verdict, ‘not guilty’.” 

With reference to this ‘trial’ it may be mentioned that 
legally duelling was forbidden and if anyone was killed, the 
killer was liable to be charged with ‘man-slaughter but was 
generally let off with a fine of a few pounds (or rupees\ 

Hastings and Francis 

I will now describe the famous duel which took place 
between Hastings and Francis. That garrulous lady, Mrs. 
Fay, whose letters written from Calcutta are a minc Df info^*- 
mation regarding contemporary alfiiirs, records the duel thus 
in a letter, dated the 27th September, 1780, i. just over a 
month after the event : — 

“I must relate what has occupied a great deal 
of attention for some days past — no less than a duel 
between the Governor-General and the First-in- 
Council, Mr. Francis. There were tw'o shots fired, 
and the Governor’s secohd fire took place. Fie im- 
mediately ran up to his antagonist and expressed 
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his sorrow for what had happened, which, I dare 
say, was sincere, for he is said to be a very amiable 
man. Happily the ball was soon extricated, and if 
he escape fever, there is no doubt of his speedy 

recovery What a shocking custom is that of 

duelling^ It always vexes me to hear of such things 

Mr Francis is highly respected here, and being 

now at the head of what is called the Opposition 
Party, his death would be severely felt by many who 
affect great indifference about the event.” 

The Challenge Accepted 

The /quarrel, it is stated, originated from a violent differ- 
ence of opinion in certain matters of State-policy at the 
Council, and the Governor-General had written a furious 
letter to Francis, whose reply concluded with the following 
words : — 

“But you must be sensible, Sir, that no answer 
I can give to the matter of that paper, can be ade- 
quate to the dishonour done me by the terms you 
have made use of. You have left me no alternative 
but to demand personal satisfaction of you for the 
affront you have offered me.” 

The challenge was, of^course, accepted. Col. Watson, 
Chief Engineer of Fort William, was engaged as second to 
Francis, while Col. Pearse, Commandant of the Artillery, 
undertook the same duty for Hastings. The ‘meeting’ was 
•arranged for the 17 th August, 1780, and the place of meeting 
fixed at Alipore, near the Belvedere House. Francis him- 
self records the affair in his Diary thus : — 

1 6 th August — Employed in settling my affairs, 
burning papers, etc., in case of the worst — dull work. 

17th August — Arrived at the ground near Belve- 
dere near an hour before Mr. H., who comes about 6 
with Col. Pearse. Watson marks out a distance about 
14 common paces, the same, he said, at which Mr. 
Fox and Mr, Adam stood. My pistol missing fire, I 
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changed it ; we then fired together and I was wound- 
ed and fell. I thought my backbone was broken 
and of course that I would not survive it.” 

Cot.. Pearse s Description 

We get a detailed and complete account of the duel from 
Col. Pearse s published statement, as follows ; — 

“As soon as the suitable place was selected, 
I proceeded to load Mr. H. s pistols ; those of Mr. F. 
were already loaded. When- I had delivered one to 
Mr. H. and Col. Waston had done the same to Mr. 
F.j finding the gentlemen were both unacquainted 
with the modes usually observed on these occasions, 
I took the liberty to tell them that if they would 
fi>c their distance, it was the business of the seconds 
to measure it. Col. Waston immediately mentioned 
that Fox and Adam had taken 14 paces, and he 
recommended the distance. Mr. H. observed, it was 
a great distance for pistols, but as no actual objection 
was made to it, Watson measured and I counted. 

“I then told them it was a rule that neither of 
them were to quit the ground till they had discharged 
their pistols, and Col. Watson proposed that both 
should fire together without taking any advantage. 

“Mr. F.drcw his trigger but his powder being 
damp, the pistol did not fire. Mr. H. came down from 
his “present” to give Mr. F. time to rectify his 
priming. 

“Again the gentlemen took their stands, both 
presented together and Mr. F. fired. Mr. H. did 
the same at the distance of time equal to the count- 
ing of one, two, three distinctly, but not greater. 
Fli.s shot took place. Mr. F. staggered and in 
attempting to sit down, fell and said he was a dead 
man. Mr. ^ H. hearing this, cried out, “Good God ! 

I hope not ’, and immediately went up to him, as 
did Col. Waston, but I ran to call the servants. 

“On my return I found Mr. H. standing by Mr. 
F. but Col. Watson was ^ gone to fetch a dot, or 
palanquin, from Belvedere to carry him to town. 

( 
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A sheet was brought to bind up the wound, and 
Mr. H. and myself bound it around his body.” * 

Hastings’ Letters 

After this, Ool. Pearse’s narrative goes on to describe 
how Francis was carried into the Belvedere House where 
“the Surgfeons, Dr. Campbell, the Principal, and Dr. Francis 
the Governor’s own surgeon”, sent by Hastings, found him. 
When Dr. Francis returned, he informed the Governor that 

the wound was not mortal. 

* 

In a* letter written by Hastings to his wife some days 
after the dueb he says : — 

“I have now the pleasure to tell you that Mr. 
F. is in no manner of danger, the ball having passed 
through the muscular part of his back just below the 
shoulder, but without penetrating or injuring any 
of the bones.” 

In a later letter Hastings says : — “Mr. F. continues 
well and I pronounce his cure certain.” 

In conclusion, I may mention that the place where this 
famous duel took place, is generally conjectured to be in an 
avenue near the Belvedere House in Alipur, and the event 
is commemorated by the name of “Duel Avenue”, bestowed 
on the road. 



The Fort of Pratapaditya 

Another Vanishing Feature of Old Calcutta 

Pratapaditya, the last independent king of Bengal, 
ruled at Jessore in the 17th Century. Early in youth 
he had formed the idea of an independent kingdom of 
of Bengal and laid his plans accordingly.' He created 
an army and a navy of his own, placing the latter 
under the command of Captain Roderick (or ‘Rodda”)> 
who had once been a pirate chief whom Pratapaditya 
had subdued. Pratap's ambitious designs to found an 
independent kingdom were naturally resented by the 
then Mogul Emperor, Akbar, who sent several expedi- 
tions against him, all of which were defeated by 
Pratap. Finally, after the death of Akbar, his son. 
Emperor Jehangir, sent a force under the famous^ 
Rajput General, Raja Mansinha, and at last Pratap was. 
defeated and taken prisoner, but the defeat was mainiy 
due to the treachery of one of his own men. 

During his heroic struggle for independence with the 
help of his Portuguese Commandant Rodda, Pratap 
had built several forts close to Calcutta, viz^ one at 
Mutlah, oneat Raigardh(the modern Garden Reach), one* 
at Behala, one at Tannah (on the opposite side of the 
river Ganges, on the site of the present Botanical 
Gardens), etc. These forts have all disappeared in 
course of time, though one of them — Tannah Fort — 
survived till the igth Century. In the year i 756 r 
when Sirajud-dowla with a large army attacked and 
took Calcutta, Tannah Fort had been strengthened 
and garrisoned by the English. The English, however, 
were unable to hold it, being driven out by the 
forces of Sirajud-dowla. 
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A nautch party at a Bengali household where the Englishmen 
were welcome guests. 



Thfjre are plenty of documents, records, diaries, 
newspapers, etc., from which historians have obtained 
materials regardfng European Society, its manners and 
customs in Old Calcutta, but very little material is available 
from which we can find out how the Indian citizens of 
Calcutta lived, how they earned their money and spent it, 
what were their amusements, their food^ dress and so on. It 
*was not until the 19th Century was well advanced that a 
fruitful source of information became available, the 

Bengali newspapers, which began to be published from igiS- 

Association with Englishmen 

In the very first place it should be noted that Indian 
residents of Calcutta in the igth and up to the early 19th 
Century were mostly engaged in business with Englishmen, or 
served under them, and many of them amassed huge fortunes 
in this manner. For instance, in a news item published in 
September, i8i8» recording the death of Babu Gopi Mohun 
Tagore, it was stated that he had left a fortune of eighty lakhs 
of rupees. 

In the Calcuila Gazette of the 12th April, 1792, 
appeared the following notice : — 

“On Monday last died suddenly Cossinaut Baboo, 
a very opulent native and a man of a fair and respec- 
table character. His remains were burnt the same 
evening according to the rites of the Hindoos, in a 
pile of Sandal and other rich wood, at the ghaut 
which bears his name. 

* “Cossinaut Baboo is said to have died worth 
upwards of laTchs of rupees, which by his Will 
he has divided among his four sons.” 
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I may inform the reader that ‘Cossinaut Baboo’ wa& 
Kashinath Mitra, an opulent merchant, who later became 
Dewan to the Kasijora Raj in Midnapur. The burning ghat 
in his name (Kasi Hitter’s ghat) exists to this day. To conti- 
nue, however, it would be no exaggeration to say that the 
leaders of Indian society in Calcutta in those days were 
mostly men, who had profited largely through their connection 
with the East India Company, or as Bafiians to the English 
firms, or through trade. 

Money Earned and Spent 

The money amassed by them was spent, and frequently 
speni in a lavish manner, on ostentatious display on occasions 
of marriage or funeral ceremonies, in celebrating the Durga 
Puja^vci founding banks or other commercial enterprises, 
in purchasing blocks of land or house-property, as w-cll as in 
helping the spread of English education by founding schools, 
text-book societies, helping publication of books, encouraging 
the cause of female education and other social reforms ; or in 
building roads, bridges, ghatSy temples, dharamsalas (free 
guest-houses for pilgrims) and other works of a philanthropic 
or religious nature. 

Many wealthy men spent money in maintaining or 
encouraging ^^Jatras'' ( open air type of plays mostly 
based on mythological subjects ) or Kohis ( poetical or 
doggerel compositions, sometimes extempore, between two 
parties in competition) and similar forms of entertainment in 
vogue. Later, it was due to the munificence of the wealthy 
citizens of Calcutta that the first amateur “Theatres”, based 
on the English model, were established. It was Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, who, in i83i, established the first Theatre 
(the Plindu Theatre) in which performances were given by 
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amateurs in English, of the plays of Shakespeare or transla* 
tions of Sanskrit plays. It was from such amateur thcatrea 
established by the wealthy people that at a still later period 
{viz., the seventies of the 19th Century) was evolved the 
‘^professional stagc?^^ of Calcutta. 

Investment on Land 

Another form of investment favoured by the wealthy 
people of those days was the purchase of large blocks of land 
•or house-property. Some of our forefathers were shrewd 
enough to" foresee an increase in value in later years, and as a 
result of their wise policy their descendants are now reaping, 
the benefits. I may be permitted to digress here to give a 
few instances of land values of a century or more ago. The 
Chowringhce Theatre, which stood at the junction of 
Chowringhee Road and Theatre Road, was accidentally burnt 
down in i839> and the corner-plot of land on which it had 
stood, was purchased by Dwarkanath TagOre (grandfather of 
Poet Rabindranath) for Rs. 15,000. 

Lottery Committee 

The Lottery Committee* made large purchases of land iiT 
improvement of Calcutta during the earlier half of the 19th 
Century, the highest prices paid by them being for land in 
die Strand and Clive Street, for which between Rs. goo and 
Rs. 1,600 per koiiah was paid. In the Loudon Street and 

The '‘Lottery Committee'* mentioned above was established 
under official sanction for the purpose of running public lotteries. 
Of the amount raised, a portion was spent as prizes, the balance* 
being utilised for effecting improvements in the Town of Calcutta, 
such an opening out new roads, improving old ones, excavating 
tanks and so on. The Town Hall was built from these funds.. 
Later, this method of raising money was prohibited by law. 
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Short's Bazar the present Short Street) locality the price 
was Rs. 500 per kottah, while an average price’ of Rs. 200 
per kotiah was paid for land in the Amherst Street and 
Cornwallis Street areas. 

Pretty High Rents 

As regards letting values, pretty high rents were paid 
by the Englishmen of position. It appears from the records 
of the Supreme Court that a house belonging to Ram 
Rutton Tagore, which stood “on the Esplanade, to the 
cast of the Court House” (?>., about the site of the present 
Town Hall) was let out on Rs. -goo a month to “some of 
the companies’ servants”. Later, we find an advertisement 
in the Calcutta Gazette offering to let the house at “a 
monthly rent of Rs. 500 which is reduced from Rs. 
600.” 

Gifts and Donations 

Coming to munificent gifts and donations for charitable, 
philanthropic and similar purposes, hundreds of instances 
might be quoted, and there can be no doubt that the purse- 
strings of the wealthy Indian citizens of Calcutta were ever 
open to such demands. Dwarkanath Tagore gave a lakh of 
rupees to the District Charitable Society. Raja Baidyanath 
Roy (one of the sons of Maharaja Sukhmoy Roy, the first 
Bengali Director of the Bank of Bengal, and the builder of a 
road running from Uluberia upto the Lion Gate of the 
Jagannath Temple at Puri, etc.) gave a donation of Rs. 50,000 
to the funds of the Hindu College and a sum of Rs. 20,000 
to the cause of female education. One of his brothers, Raja 
Shib Chandra, had a bridge built over the river Karmanasa 
to help pilgrims on their way to Benares. 
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Lavish Expenditurk 

I will now give some instances of lavish expenditure *and 
ostentatious display on occasions of marriage or Sradk 
ceremonies and in celebrating the Durga Puja : — 

MARRIAGE 

Samachar JDarpan^ 12th Febuary, 1320 : — 
“Babu Ramdulal Sircar has notified in the Gover?i'’ 
ment Gazette that his two sons will be married on the 
7th and nth Falgoon and that the ist and 2nd 
Falgoon, have been fixed for the entertainment of 
the European guests, and the 13th to i6th Falgoon 
for Hindu, Arab and Mogul guests, to attend at his 
house at Simla to dine there and see the naulGhes 
and other entertainments provided.” 

FUNERAL 

Calcutta Gazette^ 27th September, 1737 : — 
“Neemoo Mullick, the rich Banker, is said to have 
sj)cnt lately three lakhs of rupees in the sherad^ or 
funeral ceremony of his mother s death. It is on 
these occasions that the most parsimonious Hindoos 
incur great expense.” 

Sambad Kaumudi, 14th May, 1325 : — “In a 
notice of the death and funeral ceremony of Ram- 
dulal Sircar, it is stated that famous Pandits were 
brought from Benares, Kashmir, Maharastra, Kanauj, 
etc., numbering about seven to eight thousand to 
grace the occasion, and that the ‘gifts bestowed 
on the occasion included golden and silver utensils, 
elephants, boats, carriages, etc. It is also stated tliat 
several lakhs of destitute people received alms of a 
rupee each, so that on this item alone, several lakhs 
of rupees were spent.” 

DURGA PUJA 

Calcutta Gazette^ 20th October, 1314 : — “The 
Hindu holidays of the Doorga Poojah began yester- 
day and will continue until the 25th instant. Many of 
the rich Hindoos, vying with one another in expense 
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and profusion, endeavour by the richness of their 
festivals to “get a name amongst men.” The prin- 
cipal days of entertainment are the 20th, 21st and 
22nd, on which Nikhee,* the Billington of the East, 
will warble her lovely ditties at the hospitable man- 
sion of Raja Kishun Chand Roy and his brothers, 
the sons of the late Raja Sookh Moy Roy. Nor 
will the hall of Neel Money Mullick resound less 
delightfully with the affecting strains of Ushoorun, 
who, for compass of voice and variety of note, excels 
all damsels of Hindusthan. Misree, whose graceful 
gestures would not hurt the practised eye of Parisot, 
will lead the the fairy dance on the boards of Jo> 
Kishun Roy’s happy dwelling. At Raja Raj Krishna s 
may be viewed with amazement and pleasure, the 
wonderful artifices and tricks on legerdemain of an 
accomplished set of jugglers^ first arrived from 
Lucknow. Baboo Gopee Mohun Deb, urged by his 
usual anxiety to contribute to the amusement of the 
public, has besides a selection of the most accomplished 
nautch girls, engaged a singularly good buffoon, 
whose performances and those of a boy, who has the 
uncommon faculty of being able to dance with impu- 
nity on the naked edge of two sharp swords, may 
claim the title of unique. Besides these, the respective 
residences of Baboo Gopee Mohun Thakoor and 
Gooroo Pershad Bhose have each its individual cause 
of attraction and promise to repay by a full measure 
of delight those who are content to forsake the calm 
repose of peaceful slumbers for the hum of men and 
squeeze of crowded assemblies.” 

Englishm kn Inv it icd 

We find from a newspaper report that in 1329, the 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck ; the Commandcr- 

* As regards, ‘Nikhee’, the following appeared in a Bengali 
newspaper, dated 16th October, 1819 : — 

^There was a dancing girl in Calcutta, named Nikhee. A 
gentleman of fortune, being very much pleased by her singing 
and dancing, has now engaged her at a monthly salary of 
Rs. 1,000.” 
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dn -Chief, Lord Combermere, along with many other English- 
men, attended the Durga Puja festivals at Sovaftazar 
Rajbati, and there are numerous instances showing that a 
good many Englishmen were always invited by the elite of 
the Calcutta Socifety to their places on such occasions. 

Polygamy 

Coming now to another aspect of social customs, we see 
that polygamy was still very much in vogue among our 
forefathers (specially among “iTw//;/” Brahmins) in the 19th 
Century,* some of them marrying as many as lo to a hundred 
wives, and it is stated that a good many of these wives were 
fortunate enough to see or receive visits from their husband 
only at intervals of several years. 

Practice of Suttee 

The practice of Suttee^ i.e.y of wives immolating them- 
selves on the funeral pyres of their dead husbands was greatly 
in vogue. From figures collected and published in 1822, 
it appears that in the years I8i5» and i8i7j the cases 

of Suttee performed in Calcutta alone numbered 253, 289 
•and 441 respectively, i.e.^ a total of nearly a thousand cases 
in three years. I need hardly tell the reader that this custom 
. or practice has never entirely disappeared, and even in these 
days, occasional cases are still reported. 

In this connection it is interesting to see that an English 
lady, Miss Goldbbrne, \sxiX\ngm Hartley House (published 
in 1789), takes the view that the women, who thus immola- 
ted themselves in this supreme act of self-sacrifice, 
were deserving of honour rather than obloquy. She speaks 
of “tliosc wives who, with a degree of heroism that, if pro- 
,perly directed, would do honour to the female world, make 
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an affeotionaie and voluntary sacrifice of themselves upon the 
fun/lral piles of their departed husbands.” 

'^1 will also quote from an article in the Westminsler 
Gazette in 1908, written by Sir Charles Elliot, ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, regarding 'the prevalence of 
the custom even in the modern times. He says : — “In all the 
cases recently reported, it appeared that in spite of legal 
prohibitions and the absence of any public opinion requiring 
the .sacrifice, the woman had insisted on offering herself, and 
the men had been merely consenting, cojupelling parties.” 
(The Italics are mine). 

A System of Control 

Previous to I 8 i 3 ) no steps were taken by the Government 
to check or prevent the practice of Suttee* In that year, a 
system of “inspection, regulation, control and report” was 
inaugurated, and the number of widows ‘returned as burnt 
alive, in Bengal during the nine years from 13x5 to 1323 vvas 
5,425. At this time it was laid down by the Supreme Court 
Suttee “within* the limits of their jurisdiction” would 
be treated as murder. The result wa.s, to quote the words 
of an English writer, that a widow might burn on one side of 
Circular Road but not on the other ! 

Many social reformers under the lead of Raja Ram 
Mohan Ray carried on a strong agitation against this 
custom and succeeded in getting a law passed in 1829,. 
during the rule of Lord William Bentir^qk, prohibiting it 
throughout India. 

Food and I)re.ss 

On the subject of the food and dress of our forefathers,. 
1 shall quote from some written notes or reminiscences left 
by my father, the late Babu Krishna Chandra Roy, who was 
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born in i838- order that the readers may appreciate these 
notes at their proper value, I may mention that my father 
spent his life as a teacher in the Government Education 
Service, and at the time of his retirement in 1395, held the 
joint Headmasier^hip of the Hindu and Hare Schools in 
Calcutta — a unique position never held before or since by 
any other teacher. His descriptions and comments (written 
after his retirement in i895) relate to middle-class people, 
and cover the mid-nineteenth century period and after. 

CHANGE OF DIET 

‘‘In the matter of eating,” he writes, “we are getting 
anglicised. We were a purely vegetable-eating people, 
taking fish occasionally, small fish ordinarily and 
big-fish for feasting purposes. Goat's flesh was 
allowed but very rarely taken. It could only be 
taken on certain occasions as mahaprasad and 
that only by Shaklas. Vaishnabs would never touch 
it. Goats not sacrificed before Kali km Dur g\t 

were absolutely prohibited. Onion and garlic 
Avere disallowed formerly, but people have taken to 
them largely, as they fancy that they add flavour to 
fjod preparations, particularly meat preparations. 
Ai present we use various kinds of meats, the least 
objectionable of which is goat s flesh, which may be 
taken any time. ’ 


0.kDlNARY DRESS 

On the subject of dress, he writes : — 

‘‘In our younger days we had coarse country-made 
dhol'i for orainary wear at home, and finer dhoti and 
urani, both country-made, such as, Simla, Dacca, 
Saniipur, Farasdanga, etc., 'for outside purposes, 
seldom any coat or shoes. In winter we usually 
had a dolai which very few children of middle- 
class men now use. We had an old-fashioned 
baman or jama. Buttons and shirts were almost 
unknown, q'he haniofi was made of cloth doubled 
up on the breast, and this served to protect the 
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chest from cold. The sleeves were half, and, 
therefore, ver> convenient. As against this the 
jama generally had full sleeves. Neither banian nor 
jama extended much below the abdomen. Elderly 
men of moderate means generally used a halaposh 
which consisted of two pieces of (generally used- 
up ones) sewn up with a quantity*^ of cotton inside. 
Night-caps were very common. We had khara??i 
(a kind of wooden clogs) for home use, and leather 
“slippers” (worth 4 to 6 annas) for outside purposes, 
English shoes were absolutely unknown. Some few, 
mostly young men, used country-made shoes. 

^^^Jiawls and dos/ialas were very rare. Amritsar 
stuff had not yet cume into vogue. Such *shawls as 
were to be found in wealthy families were genuine 
Kashmir stuff, and a single pair of them would be 
used by all the members of the family. On o ccasion 
broad-cloth of a coarse kind was also in use. We had 
pirans (shirts) and full stockings after then. Gradually, 
however, an endless variety of winter-cloth made in 
England began to be imported, and we lost our 
simple and economical habits of other days. Shirts, 
China-coats, half-stockings, and shoes of various 
kinds are in fashion ; Amritsar stumls and English 
wrappers everywhere. 

“Watches and chains were aliiv st unknown 
in our younger days. Now, however, the commonest 
clerks on 20 or 30 rupees a month use them. 
High-priced E'lglish watches and long golden 
chains have given place n* Geneva watches, 
and small chains of gold, .silver, steel, etc., are 
common. A hair brush and a looking-glass are 
now to be met with in every house ; and there arc 
fev/ that do rv)t comb their hair, particularly when 
they go out. vl have never used any myself, nor do 
I much like to sec schoolboys take so much care, as 
they do now, of adjusting their hair in this fashion 
or that. It is only the idlers that do so.” 

OFFICAL DRB:SS 

“The official dress consisted formerly of a 
lopse pyjaina^ a jora and a laitodar pugri. The 
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pyjama^ being loose, was very convenient iiN some 
respects, but for walking fast or doing anything 
in a hurry, it was not. The jora was very clumsy 
and looked like an English lady’s gown. The head- 
dress was too small. All these have disappeared, 
and we*have now id their stead pantaloons, trousers, 
chapkanSy hoAi-chapkans, coats, surcoats, shawls 
pugrieSy caps, pugries with a tail behind, called 
‘morasas’ and what not. ’ 


Jungles and Villages in Old Calcutta 

In the 17th Century ( when Job Charnock first laid the 
foundations of Calcutta ) the entire area, now forming the 
city, was composed of small and scattered villages standing 
among marshes, paddy fields and jungles, inhabited by fisher- 
men, weavers and similar lowly folk. The greatest jungle 
of all stretched from what is now' the Esplanade upto Alipur 
and is now’ the large open green space called the Maidan. 

The English merchants had at first taken lease of the 
three villages, Sutanuti, Kalikota and Govindapur, from the 
Zemindar. A few’ years later, with the expansion of business 
and population, it became necessary to expand their territory 
and in 1717 the Company obtained permission from the Delhi 
Emperor to buy 33 villages, which made up the area now'* 
covered by Calcutta and Howrah. As the city grew, the 
•villages w’erc gradually wdped out. but their names ( and 
locations ) are in many cases still preserved in the present- 
’ day street names of Calcutta. The following names are taken 
from a contemporary document, and their old spelling is 
given, viz : — 

Belgachia, Hogulchundey { now Hogiilkuria ), 
Ultadang, Similiah ( or Sumilia, the village of the 
Simul Cotton trees, now' Simla ), Cancergasoia (Kan- 
kurgachi ), Bagmarrey, Arcooly^ Mirsapoor, Sealdah, 
Tangrah, Bergey (Birji ), Tiltola ( Tiljala ), Topsiah, 
Chcrangy ( Chowringhee ), Colimba ( Colinga ), Hiii- 
tallcy ( the village of the Hintal or elephant grass, * 
now Entally ), Chitpoor, etc, ) 



Some Historic Buildings 

The Old Fort was built by the early English Set- 
tlers to the west of the great tank, or Lai Dighit (now 
Dalhousie Square ) as a protection to their Factory 
and Settlement. Its construction was begun during; 
the governorship of Sir Charles Eyre ( 1 700-1 701 ),. 
was gradually added to by the succeeding Governors, 
and completed about 1717-20. The Fort was heavily 
damaged during the attack on Calcutta in 1756 by the 
armies of Siraj-ud-dowla Its ruins were not completely 
removed till igiQ? after which the present Custom 
House, etc., where built on the site. 

The new Fori Willia?n was begun to be built in 
1758 and completed in 1773. 

The construction of the present Government House 
was begun in 1799. The ground was purchased for 
Rs. 80,000 ; the building cost about 13 lakhs^ and the 
furnishings cost Rs. 50,000. 

The Belvedere in Alipore is believed to have been 
built in 1700 by Prince Azim-us-shan, Governor of 
Bengal and Behar ( a grandson of Emperor Aurang- 
zeb). In the year 1 778, Warren Hastings leased out 
this house, along with the villages of Gopalnagar and 
Zeerut, to Captain Tolly, an Engineer in the Company’s 
service. Later ( in 1780 ) the house was purchased by 
Tolly, and after his death it was sold again, passing 
through several hands, until in i 854 it was purchased 
by Government for the use of the Lieutenent Gover- 
nors of Bengal. It continued to be thus used until 
1912 ( when the capital was removed from Calcutta 
to Delhi ) and is now the official residence of the 
Viceroy when he comes to Calcutta, It was to this 
house that Sir Philip Francis was brought, on the 17th 
August, 1780, when he was wounded in the famous 
duel with Warren Hastings, 

Captain ( later Colonel ) Tolly is wellknown as the 
maker of Tolly s Nullah'' The old course of the 
Ganges, known as the Govindapore creek, was widened 
as a canal at his own expense, and he was permitted 
to charge tolls on the boats plying on it. The length 
of the canal is about miles from the Ganges up to 
Samukpcfta, where it meets the river Bidyadhari. 
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AND 
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CALCUTTA POLICE IN 1358 
European Inspector, Indian Sergeant, and tvw'o Chovvkidar^ 
— one for the suburbs and the other for the city proper. 




When the British took up the governance of 
this country and Djade Calcutta the centre of their activities, 
the^laws as administered here were all British laws, and not 
only the laws but the Judges and the entire system connected 
with the administration of Justice were bodily imported from 
Britain. From a study of the legal machinery as working in 
■Calcutta in the late igth and the early 19th Centuries, it is 
evident that not only were the people of the times more robust 
and “downright”, but the laws and punishments were more 
robustly and harshly administered than in a later and more 
humane age. 

European Riff-Raff 

In the early days of Calcutta, its floating population in- 
cluded a fairly large number of the riff-raff of the European 
countries, who had drifted to the town and formed a menace 
to the peace and safety of its law-abiding citizens. It was 
very unsafe to cross the Maidan after nightfall, even upto 
the end of the igth Century^ owing to the frequency of 
robberies and assaults committed there, sometimes by vagrant 
and masterless Europeans and occasionally even by soldiers 
from the Fort. We read in the CaUntla Gazette of the ist 
September, 1791 : — 

“Last night about 10 o'clock, a very daring 
robbery was committed near the new Fort on Mr. 
Massuyk, who was in his palanquin, by eight 
Europeans, supposed to be soldiers. After wound- 
ing him severely, they took from him his shoe-buckles 
•and every valuable he had about him . (The New 
Fort mentioned is, of course, Fort William, which 
was ‘new* at the time, having been complete^d in 1773. 
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The modern reader may be puzzled why the shoe- 
buckles were stolen, but in those days broad buckles, 
made of silver or even gold and sometimes studded 
with jewels, adorned the shoes of gentlemen.) 

Throat-cutting Lane 

A significant indication of lawlessness of the times 
is found in the popular name of Fordyce Lane, near the 
Sealdah end of Bowbazar Street, which was commonly called 
gullakutta gully, or throat-cutting lane, on account of, 
murderous assaults in the locality. The following report 
of a dacoity in Colootollah appeared in the Calcutta Gazette 
of the a2nd October, 1739 : — 

“Last Saturday night fifty dacoits, Portuguese 
and Bengalees, broke open the house of Choitun 
Dutt at Colootollah and plundred it of about 
6,000 rupees in money and goods. Choitun Dutt in 
attempting to resist, received several blows which 
had very nearly occasioned his death.^’ 

Charge of Burglary 

In the First Criminal Sessions of the Supreme Court, held 
in 1795, a batch of five Europeans and one Bengali was tried 
on a charge of burglary and sentenced to death, and an 
interesting account appeared in the Calcutta Gazette of the 
30th July, 1795. The vigorous language of the concluding 
portion of the sentence, as recorded, is worth quoting viz., 
“on the tenth day of August let them be taken from the jail 
to the place of execution, which place the Sheriff is hereby 
directed to prepare as near the house of Choitun Seal 
( at whose house the burglary had been committed ) 
as conveniently may be, and there let the said ( here the 
names of the condemned criminals follow) and each and 
every oneiof them be hanged by the neck until they and each 
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Grimes and Punishments 

and every one of them are dead.’’ It will be seen that the 
Sheriff*’ was directed to prepare the place of execution as 
near to the scene of the crime as possible, it being then the 
usual custom to have condemned criminals executed publicly 
and as near to Air scene of their crime as could be arranged. 
Capital punishment was in this way sought to be made more 
deterrent by making a public exhibition of it. 

Place of Execution 

From the Sheriff’s records upto 1825, it appears that 
executions were mostly carried out at the ‘usual place of 
execution’ whice appears to have been ‘near the Coolie Bazar’ 
in Hastings, somewhere at or near th e roads to the nor th"Qf 
the present Kid derpore . bridge ; but after 1325 the records 
mention ‘the usual place of execution immediately to the 

*The functions and duties of the Sheriff of those 
days were of diverse kinds and vastly differ- 
ent from those of the present day. The Sheriff, 
then, was in entire charge of the jail, being 
responsible not only for the safe custody of the 
prisoners, but also for all arrangements for feeding 
and clothing them. He had to see that all sentences 
imposed on criminals were duly carried out, and had 
to arrange for and attend at all executions, — the 
gallows, the pillory and other paraphernalia of 
punishment being in his charge. He had to execute 
writs and warrants issued by the Supreme Court, and 
for this his jurisdiction w'as not confined within the 
limits of Calcutta, extending also to the Mofussil — an 
elastic term, as it extended to Meerut on the one side, 
and to the borders of Madras on the other. 

The Sheriff’s officers, who actually executed 
these warrants, were dubbed ‘Catchpoles’ and 
were mostly recruited from the tough retired army 
sergeants. To execute warrants, they had sometimes 
to travel long distances, the journey being made 

I 
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south of the jail’ whice had then been fixed upon. The 
gallorvs and the pillory were set up wherever and whenever 
required, or directed, by a contractor, named Joseph Simpson, 
who also supplied the cart for carrying prisoners to and from 
the jail. 

MeiANCHO]. V POI NT 

Fi)r offences committed at sea, i.e , on board the ship, 
the criminals condemned to death had a separate place of 
execution at Melancholy Point on the oj)])osite sidc^ of the 
river, below the present Botanical Gardens. The prisoners were 
conveyed there on a barge on which a gallows was erected 
and there duly hanged. A row of gibbets stood on the shore, 
and the dead V)odies of the executed criminals were tak^n 
a.shore and hung from the gibbets in chains. Ships coming to 

by river or road, as convenient. By road they 
had to travel in the universal palki (})alanquin 
which .served as a conveyance by day, and 
sometimes, placed under a convenient tree, as a 
bed-roorn by night. The roads were not at all safe 
in those days, and besides the y>rt/X'f-bearcrs, an 
armed retinue accompanied the Sheriffs officers. 
Sometimes, when their funds for travelling expenses 
gave out, the cfficers had to borrow money fre rn 
the European residents on the way. The costs thus 
mounted uj), and generally averaged one rupee a mile, 
so that in cases of warrants fur distant places, the 
costs sometimes exceeded the value of the writ or 
decree. In 1824, several merchants of Cawnpore wrote 
to the Sheriff proposing that some of his officer.s 
should be posted at an up-country station to avoid the 
heavy costs, and accordingly some officers were kept 
posted in Benares, Patna and Agra. These arrange- 
ments continued up to 1862, when the jurisdiction of 
the Sheriff was curtailed, and confined within the 
limits of Calcutta. 
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moor in Calcutta were greeted by those gruesome relics 
hanging in chains from the gibbets along the shore. This 
practice: was abolislicd after 1820, and the bodies of the 
executed criminals were sunk in the river off Prinsep s Ghat, 
riie latter practice,, .it is found from rcc irds, was in vogue 
iipto 1855. 


Wnij'piN«. 

The punishment of whipping was very frequently resorted 
fo in those early days, both among ordinary criminals and 
specially arhong military offenders. Regarding the latter,. 
Mr. (farey in his bo )k, Good Old Days of Hon lie dohn 
Company^ says : — 

‘"J'iie barbarous punishment of the lash appears to 
have been inflicted to its fullest extent till the year 
^ 333- have fallen upon an instance where ‘one 
thousand lashes on the bare back' with cat-o'-nine- 
tails were awarded by sentence of Court-Martial in 

November, i8i4 It was not until August, i 833 > 

that a general order limited the jiunishnicnt of the 
lash to the more serious crimes of mutiny, insubordi- 
nation, offering violence to a superior, etc." 

Leaving the case of military offenders, the ordinary cri- 
minals, sentenced to be whipped,, were always whipped in 
public. The sentence sometimes was only fur whipping and 
rnpre ( ften in addition to other jiunishmcnts awarded. The 
citi/ens '*f Calcutta in those days were treated to the edifying 
spectacles of an offender being whipjied from one end of a 
street to the (Uher and back again, ancL^io doubt it had a 
moral effect on tlic potential evil-doer. a case, taken from 
the records of the Criminal Sessions held in 1795, we find that 
one Ramjoy Ghosh, convicted of the crime of stealing “of 
the value of ten pence ’ f.*?., about ten annas, was sentenced 
to be kept in jail for a few days and then to be “carried to 
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Burra Bazar between the hours of ten in the morning and two 
in* the afternoon, and to be whipped from the south end to 
the north end, and back again from the north end to the 
south end thereof, and then be discharged at Chitpore bridge. ’ 
A common and much used route for these, public whippings 
was from the “"Tank” (Dalhousie Square) along Lall Bazar 
“upto the house of Mr. Willoughby Leigh in Bow Bazar.” 

Diverse Punishments 

Punishments in Old Calcutta lacked nothing in point of 
diversity, and occasionally, ferocity. Among other punish- 
ments in vogue may be mentioned branding or “burning” in 
the hand (generally awarded to thieves), and exhibition in the 
pillory for hours at a stretch. The pillory consisted of a 
wooden frame supported upon a post, in the shape of a “T”, 
the culprit’s head and hands being thrust through holes in the 
upper part of the frame. It was set up at the crossing where 
four roads met (and still meet) viz,^ Bentinck Street, Chitpore 
Road, Lalbazar and Bowbazar Streets. The unhappy wretch 
sentenced to this punishment had to stand for hours at a 
stretch, gaped at and jeered by the passing throngs, and to 
make the punishment more deterrent, a paper was affixed to 
the post setting forth details of his offence. This barbarous 
.punishment had been in full and common use in England and 
other European countries and was imported from there, and 
though it was ab olished in I ndia in 1316} its use was 
■continued in England till i 837 - 

A Few Cases 

From a study of the crimes and the punishments awarded, 
one cannot fail sometimes to be struck by the extraordinary 
varity and disproportionateness of the sentences, according 
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to modern ideas. For the crime of manslaughter a fine of 
one rupee was imposed, and while one criminal was hanged 
for the crime of burglary, another sentenced to trans- 
portation for 7 years for the crime of perjury. To enable 
the reader to forn'i' his own conclusions I give below a few 
cases taken at random from old records stating the crime 
and the punishment awarded to each case 

I. Joseph Leperousse — murder and piracy — death 
and that his body should afterwards be hung in chains. 

?. Byjoo Mussalchy— robbery — death. 

3. Pauly Stratty, Catoul Kissen — conspiracy — two 
years, imprisonment and to stand in the pillory. 

4. Ram Soonder Sircar — perjury — transportation 
for 7 years. 

5. Ter Jadob Ter Pctruse (an Armenian clergy- 
man) — perjury — imprisonment for 2 years and a fine 
■'•f one rupee. 

Imambux—robbery — transportation for life. 

7. Thomas Morgan — forgery — 2 years imprison- 
ment, to stand in the pillory and fine of one rupee. 

3. Buxoo, Nyamutullah and others— -robbery — 
transportation fi r life. 

... 9. John Maclachlin — manslaughter — fine of one 
' ru] >ee. 

10. ^Mohamed Tindal — manslaughter — fine of one 
rupee and imprisonment for one month. 

In the words of an English writer, “the crimes of forgery 
and theft were considered by the legislators of those days 
more heinous than that of manslaughter.” 

The Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court of Judicature f .r the province of 
Bengal was established in “Fort William’’ in the year 1774. 
The fi-st Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey, came out from 
England along with his three brother (Puisne) Judges, Plyde., 
Lemaistre and Chambers, in the ship “Anson ’, and at the 
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same time the four now Members of the Council of the East 
India Company, viz.^ Sir Philip Francis, Richard Barwell, 
General Clavering and Colonel Monson, sailed in the 
“Ashburnham”. With Francis was his brother-in-law, 
Alexander Macrabie, (also spelt MacRabtiy) who became the 
first Sheriff of Calcutta and attained immortality for presiding 
at the executiefn of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. 

Tiifc: Judges 

On their arrival and landing at Chandpal Ghat, the 
Judges were greeted with a salute of 19 guns firm'd from the 
Fort, but unfortunately the members of Council received a 
salute of only 17 guns. It is said that this caused much 
heart burning in the Mmbers of Council, as they had 
expected at least an equal number as the Judges, if not 
more. Some writers even say that the quarrels and bad 
blood between Hastings and Sir Philip Francis, as well as 
the split in the new Council, originated from this alleged 
slight put upon the Members. To come back to the Judges, 
however, it may be mentioned that the salary of tlic Chief 
Justice was fixed at 30,000 rupees per year, and that (jf 
the Puisne Judges at 50,000 rupees a year. 

Trial ok ‘Nuncoomar’ 

The first case of capital importance, tried by the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, was the trial of Maharaja 
“Nunc(-)omar’'(Nanda Kumar) on a charge of alleged forgery. 
The charge was laid against him on the 6th May, 1775, before 
Mr. Justice Lemaistre, who was the sitting Magistrate, and 
it is important to note that at that time the Judges of the 
Supreme Court were also Justices of the Peace for Calcutta. 

Mr. Busteed, in his. HcZ/oes from Old Calcutta, remarks 
that this was a “most objectionable arrangement” as it 
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involved the eventual trial of a prisoner at the assizes by a 
Judge, who had already come to a conclusion as to his guilt, 
Lemaistre, however, did not make the commitment at » once, 
but requested the assistance of Mr. Justice Hyde. Both 
sitting together t,^e whole day and upto lo o’clock at night, 
when ‘‘no doubt remaining in the breast of either of us upon 
the evidence on the part of the Crown,” a commitment 
was made. 


ISSUE OF WARRANT 

A Warrant was issued on the Sheriff, who was at 
the time and for a long time afterwards in entire charge 
of the Jail, and I quote here the exact wording of the 
Warrant as an interesting historical documenti- 

To the Sheriff of the Town of Calcutta and 
Factory of Fort William in Bengal, ana to the 
Keeper of liis Majesty's prison at Calcutta — 

Receive into your custody the body of Maharajah 
Nuncoomar herewith sent you, charged before us 
upon the oaths of Mohun Persaud, Cumal-uil-dien 
and other, with feloniously uttering as true a false 
and cuunterfeit writing obligatory, knowing the 
same to be false and counterfeit in order to defraud 
the executors of Bolakec Doss, deceased, and him 
safely keep until he shall be discharged by due 
course of law. 

(Sd.)S. C. Lemaistre 

(Sd.)JoHN Hyde 

Given under our hands and seals this sixth day of 
May in the year of our Lord 1775. 

PERSON OF HIGH RANK 

Immediately after the commitment an unlooked for 
difficulty arose. Mr. Jarrett, an attorney, came and 
represented to the Judges that the Maharaja was “a person 
of very high rank, of the caste of Brahmins” and that he 
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would be defiled if confined in the common jail. The order^ 
however, was upheld, after the Judges had conferred with 
the Chief Justice. That was a Saturday. On the Monday 
following, a message was sent to the Chief Justice that the 
prisoner could not eat, drink or bathe ini. his place of 
confinement without losing his caste. On the Chief Justice 
enquiring how he might be accommodated, the Maharaja 
sent back the reply that he should live in a house in which 
no Christian or Mussulman had ever been or should be 
admitted, and that he might be permitted to wash once a 
day in the Ganges. These conditions, however, not being 
acceptable, the Maharaja continued to fast. 

TO DIE OF INANITION 

Though confind under a criminal charge, the Maharaja had 
high and responsible position under the Nawab only recently 
having been Fou^dar (Magistrate) of Hoogly, and later, 
Dewan of Bengal, Eehar and Orissa, The Judges waere in 
quandary ; the) could not unbend to the extent of allowing 
him to live in a separate house, nor could they allow him to 
di of inanition There was a meeting of the Governor- 
GeneraFs Council to discuss the situation that had arisen and 
the Sheriff was directed to see the Chief Justice about it. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

The Chief Justice then sent the Maharaja the opinion of 
four Pandits (Krishna Jiban, Baneswar, Krishna Gopal and 
Gouri Kama Sharma) the substance of which was that though 
the taking of food in the circumstances was prohibited, if the 
Maharaja did eat or drink he might undergo a penance 
{prayaschitia) or purification ceremony afterwards.' The 
Maharaja refused to accept this opinion and continued to fast, 
c 
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The Chief Justice sent Dr. Murchison to see him and 
after hearing his report, at last, gave permission for a tent to 
be pitched for the Maharajaon the top of an out* house separate 
from the jail building, and here the Maharaja took sustenance 
on Thursday i, e., *on the 6th day of his fast. It is on record 
that even then “he walked to the outside of the prison 
without assistance and did not appear any way exhausted, 
and talked in the same tone of voice as he usually did” 
(though he was about 70 years old at that time). 

Eight.dav- Trial 

As the Supreme Court building had not yet been erected, 
this famous trial was held in the old Mayor’s Courts which 
stood at the north end of our present-day Old Court House 
Street, /.<?., on the site where St. Andrews Church now 
stands. The trial lasted 8 days, from the gth to the i6th June, 
the Court sitting each day from eight in the morning till late 
at night, and the verdict of the Jury was not given till four 
o’clock ill the morning of the i6th... The result of the trial is 
too well known to need repetition.* 

Trial By Jury 

I will now leave the Judges and come to the Juries. The 
system of trial by Jury had taken firm root in the British 
mind, and the trial by “twelve good men and true” was a 
long-established tradition of British Law. The Supreme 
Court at once introduced this system in Calcutta, the 
conditions necessary for serving as a Juror being that the 
person must have been born in the British Isles, must profess 
the Protestant faith and be 21 years of age. The net was 

^ Th^ Maharaja was executed, as Ss now generally agreed, 
somewhere at or near the roads to the north of the present 
Kidderpore bridge. 
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cast wide, and practically all Englishmen, resident in Calcutta, 
were made to serve, from Secretaries to the Government 
and Judges of the Sudder Dewani Adalut to carpenters, 
shoemakers, tavern-keepers, etc. It was not till the year 
i8oo that exemptions were allowed, and evdn then only the 
Secretaries, Magistrates, ete., were exempted. A Grand 
Juror, who failed to attend on being called upon, was fined 
500 rupees and a Petty Juror 200 rupees. These fines were 
not merely imposed on paper, payment being promptly 
enforced by Warrants directed to the Sheriff to arrest and 
keep the delinquent in jail until the fine was paid. ( In 
recent times the rules are not so harshly enforced and the 
only case of arrest of a Juror in modern times was in 1919 
under orders of Mr. Justice Rankin). 

Jurors’ Diverse Professions 

An interesting fact emerges from the old lists of Jurors in 
the early 19th Century, vts., that at that time Englishmen in 
Calcutta made their living by following many and diverse 
kinds of trades or handicrafts. In the present day, beside 
Government ofiicials, practically all Europeans are members or 
employees of mercantile firms and trades, but a century and a 
half ago, we find from the Jury list such varied professions 
and occupations, as, jockey, coach-maker, tailor, ship-builder, 
house-builder, tavern-keeper, livery stable keeper, carpenter, 
cooper, school-master, dancing master, carver and guilder, 
painter, dentist, tanner, musical instrument maker,, hair- 
dresser, etc., besides ordinary shop-keepers, merchants and 
their assistants. It should be remembered that where a man 
described himself as a cooper, it did not mean that he 
employed workmen to make barrels, but that he himself 
made barrels, or carved and guilded, or tanned leather, or 

made shoes and so on, with his own hands. 

( 
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Indians as Jurors 


In those early days, service as Juror was the rule, and 
■exemptions were rare, but in the present day the reverse is 
true and people mostly try to wriggle out of this civic duty 
if they can. We ifnd, however, that in 1823 Anglo-Indians 
(generally, then, called “half-caste” Europeans) submitted a 
monster petition to the Court to be enrolled as Jurors, and 
the Court granted it. Later (after 1830), rules were passed 
^making all citizens of Calcutta (Indians included) of a certain 
degree eligible to serve as Jurors. 


A Jurors’ Bill 

In those early days, Jurors were kept confined in the 
custody of the Sheriff and his constables during the entire 
proceedings of a trial, and were given rooms to stay in, as 
well as meals, from the time the case opened until they had 
given their verdict. A bill submitted to the Sheriff in 1814 
for the expenses of the Jury makes an interesting reading, and 


I quote it in full : 



Each at 


Dinner for 12 Jurors ... 

Rs. 4-0-0 Rs. 

00 

b 

• 

0 

6 bottles of Madeira ... 

3 - 0 -O „ 

18 * 0-0 

3 „ „ Port Wine 

3-0-0 

9 * 0-0 

2 „ „ Brandy 

4-0-0 

8*0-0 

6 „ „ Claret 

4*0-0 

24-0-0 

I bottle „ Gin 

1-8*0 

1*8-0 

8 bottles „ Beer 

1*8*0 

12-0-0 

Dinner for 3 Constables 

2-0-0 

6~o-o 

Supper for 12 Jurors 

i-o-o 

24-0-0 

„ „ 3 Constables 

Re. I -0-0 

3-0-0 

Use of room, wax candles and oil — 

12-0-0 

Breakfast for 12 Jurors 

Rs. 2-0-0 

25-0-0 

„* 3 Constables 

Re. I -0-0 

3-0-0 

bottle of Brandy ... 

Rs. 4-0-0 

4-0-0 

,, ,) Gin A.* ... 

,, 1*8*0 ^ 

1*8*0 

Total 

Rs. 

187 - 0-0 
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More Drink than Food 

From a study of the bill it is evident that the Jurors of 
those days had nothing to complain of in the matter of food 
and drink, specially the latter. The billt, shows that they 
were in attendance for not more than 24 hours, and that 
during this period each Juror on an average drank half a 
bottle of Madeira, half a bottle of Claret, quarter bottle of 
Port Wine, about a bottle of Beer, and a fair allowance of 
Brandy and Gin. It is no wonder that the charges for the* 
Jurors came up to about Rs. 150 a day, sometimes more, 
and the Government had to interpose. It was fixed (in i 85 i) 
that the charges for entertaining the Jury must in no case 
exceed Rs. go per day. The present day Jurors (9 in number 
and not 12) are neither kept in the custody of the Sheriff nor 
given sumptuous meals. 

When Jury was Called 

It was not only in criminal cases that the citizens of 
Calcutta served as Jurors in the olden days. A “Rule, 
Ordinance and Regulation” had been promulgated as far 
back as in 178S1 under which the Justices and Magistrates 
were empowered to acquire land or houses for the 
“improvement of Calcutta”. Whenever any acquisition was 
made, if the owner of the house or land agreed to accept the 
compensation fixed by the Justices, the matter ended there. 

If, however, there was any dispute or disagreement as to the 
amount of compensation, the Sheriff was directed to summon 
24 persons, from whom a Jury of 12 was selected in order 
to settle the dispute. It was provided that in cases where the 
property to be acquired belonged to an Indian, Indians were 
to be included in the Jury. 
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Presidency Jail 

% 

Coming next to the subject of Jails, the Calcutta Jail or 
“Harin-bari,” commonly called the Presidency Jail, stood on 
the site of the present Victoria Memorial. The Jail was a 
small establishment at first, as in t8o2 we 6nd there were 
only 26 criminals, of whom 13 were soldiers under sentenccy 
of transportation and 46 debtors. At that time imprisonment 
for debtors was of common occurrence, and I can not do 
^better than quote a few lines describing the prevailing state 
of affairs jn Calcutta from Mr. Charles Moore’s excellent 
work, The Sheriffs of Calcutta — '• 

“Today, if a man is indebted to another for a few 
thousands of rupees he begins to regard the matter 
as being sufficiently serious to engage his most earnest 
attention... To some of the Englishmen of those days, 
such a state of affairs would have savoured of the dull 
monotony of a mediaeval monastery. The man, who 
did not owe 10,000 rupees in Old Calcutta, must have 
braved the terrors of the ocean and the tropics for 
pleasure... Money was easily made, debts were easily 
contracted^ and there seems to have been no end to 
the number of people willing to lend or give credit,, 
and in such a happy state of society there were sure 
to be unlimited numbers ready to borrow and to 
spend... A debtor with means could be quickly made 
to pay, the legal machinery for compelling men to do 
so being quick and effective. Or, where he had no 
visible property he might be arrested and kept in jail 
so long as his creditor was willing to pay the sum of 
four rupees per month for his board and lodging.’' 

Jail Administration 

As regards jail administration, in the matter of food, all 
European prisoners, whether criminals, or debtors, civil or 
military, were treated alike, being given an allowance of two 
annas ^per day, or four rupees a month, while the food 
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allowance for Indian prisoners was one anna per day or two 
ru[jccs a month. It is worthy of note, however, that even 
criminals were freely allowed to have food brought in from 
outside if they could afford it or had friends and relatives 
willing to help. In this way it was not* very difficult to 
smuggle in liquor for the Europeans or opium for the Indians. 

The food charges were later (in i83o) increased to eight 
and four rupees respectively for European and Indian 
prisoners, and finally in i855» the system, of giving them 
money was abolished and the Government undertook their 
maintenance. Drinking water for the prisoners was obtained 
from the tank to the west of the Jail. As for bedding and 
clothing the Sheriff was allowed a sum of 600 rupees per 
annum for this purpose, which was woefully inadequate, and 
mostly the prisoners were in rags. 

Military Prisoners 

Taking the Military prisoners first, European soldiers* 
under sentence of transportation were kept confined in the 
jail until arrangements were made to ship them off to New 
South Wales (Australia) or Van Diemen’s land (now called 
Tasmania) which is an island at the south-eastern tip of 
Australia. The number of such prisoners, we find even upto 
i858jWas less than a hundred. When they were shipped out, 
they used to get a sum of 60 rupees as outfit cost, but it wa^ 
found that the money was mostly spent on brandy. 

Prisoners’ Outfits 

About 1330 the Government directed that instead of 
money, each convict should receive an outfit as follows: — • 

I blue cloth jacket, i flannel shirt, 2 duck frocks, 3 duck trou- 
sers, I black silk neck-cloth, 2 red caps, i straw hat, 2 pairs* 
of shoes, I mattress, i pillow, as wdl as lo seers of green tea, 

I maund of sugar, i tea-pot, 2 white basins, 2 seers of country 
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soap, 3 dozen needlcs'and 13 balls of sewing thread. In the 
case of Indian convicts under sentence of transportation, tjiey 
were sent to Akyab, Moulmein, Prince of Wales Island and 
Bencoolin, and in the matter of outfit they were only provided 
with “two pieces 9f coarse cotton cloth”, and nothing more. 

For the European convicts, the shipping companies 
charged 200 rupees each for passage money to Australia, and 
the Government had to provide their bedding, clothing, 
food and even^vater for the voyage. Occasionally, the ships 
were lost in mid-ocean and we read that the barque “Lady 
Munro”, tarrying 10 convicts as well as other passengers, 
sank off the Isle of Amsterdam in October, i 833 - Out of 
97 persons on the ship, 75 including gf of the convicts 
perished, the rest being rescued by a passing ship. From 
1862, the sending out of Military convicts to Australia was 
stopped and they were sent to England instead. 

Debtor Prisoners 

It is when we come to the debtor-prisoners that we find 
an astonishing state of things prevailing in the jail. Jail for 
them meant merely confinement within ceitain limits, but 
otherwise they were allowed privileges to any extent that they 
could manage to afford. For example, wcf read of a prisoner, 
named Captain Stewart, who had his pony brought to the 
jail morning and evening for rides “to maintain his health’ » 
and we read of “an eternal flow of brandy” within the jail. 

The debtor-prisoners occupied good quarters, were waited 
upon by their own servants, obtained food and drink from 
the best hotels. They took evening walks, of course, within 
the jail compound, and after sundown a cheerful* company 
assembled on the roof of the Harinbari jail, and passed a 
merry evening with drinks flowing in unlimited quantities. 
On occasion they even invited and entertained friends from 
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outside to dinner, with best food, best wines and best music. 
Even the prisoners’ families could come and stay with them, 
if they did not mind captivity. Last and most amazing of all, 
we read of the prisoners bringing even their “mistress” to the 
Jail to share their captivity and “it was all open and unasham* 
ed, and there was no pretence or disguise about the matter.” 

Two Cases Cited 

I will conclude by describing the cases of two debtor- 
prisoners in violent contrast with each other. The first was 
Prince Mouz-ud-din, a son of Tipu Sultan ( It is worthy of 
note that Prince Mohamed Furruck Shah, who was Sheriff 
of Calcutta in 1891, belonged to the same family^ being a 
grandson of Mouz-ud-din's brother, Prince Gholam 
Mohamed). To such persons, we are told, the jail was 
merely a prison in the sense that they were confined to its 
spacious quarters and surroundings. Beyond this, they. 

did as they pleased. The incarcerated pri nce spen t 

over 300 rupees a month on bazar exp enses alon e, w as 
waited upon by a retinue of numerous servants, including 
washermen and tailors, and purchased his clothing from 
lea 3 iiiglirms in Calcutta. He slept in a bed which cost 400 
rupees, while Cashmere shawls, cut-glass mirrors and chande- 
liers and every other paraphernalia that a rich man could 
desire, were to be found in his apartments in the jail. 

In sad contrast to this is jl^e case of Rowland Scott, who 
>vas jmprisuned iir~August, 1795, for a debt of s/cca rupees 
9,0 00 odd. Eigh teen y ears later, in 1812, we find hiiii~*^ll 
rotting in jail, then an ol d man of 60, and petitioning Sir 
John Royds, o ne of the Judg es of the Supreme Co urt, to take 

*‘i amcntablc” case into “humane considerat ion.” 

The ways of British Justice in those days were indeed 
strange and remarkable ! 
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For travelling inside the town of Calcutta, at well 

as for long overland journeys, the Palki, palanquin, was 
mainly in use. 




Tkavel now-a-davs means speed and more speed. 
Railway trains, power-driven ships, motor cars, omnibuses, 
trucks and cycles, and finally aeroplanes are constantly being 
improved in order to make possible faster and ever faster 
travel. But our forefathers in Old Calcutta in the igth and 
the 19th Centuries were content to move about in slow and 
cumbrous vehicles of various types either drawn by horses or 
borne on the shoulders of men. 

Arrival of Europe Goods 

Then, it took sailing ships ( “East Indiaman”, they were 
called ) several months to do the voyage from England to 
India. The arrival of a ship in Calcutta wa«, therefore, a great 
event in the lives of the exiled ( or self-exiled ) Englishmen 
eager to get letters, messages or parcels from their near and 
dear ones at home. Consignments of “Europe goods'^ also 
arrived and were prominently advertised and displayed for 
sale. The length of time taken for the voyage is made clear 
from the advertisements in the Calcutta Gazette of the late 
1 8 th Century, offering “fresh” Europe goods for sale. One 
advertisement appearing in the month of July, describes the 
goods as being “of the latest fashion and highest perfection, 

, having left Europe so late as February last,” that is to say, 
only six months previously ! 

For travelling inside the town as well as for long overland 
journeyi, the palki, or palanquin, was mainly in use. This 
box-like contrivance could be seen in Calcutta even a 
few years ago, mainly used by “purdah” ladies for going short 
distances, or by the old and the infirm. In general, the 
palanquins used in Calcutta in the igth Century were roomy 
comfortable and gorgeous, being richly gilt, painted, 
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upholstered and covered with silks and satins, and some had 
the [foies partly mounted in silver so that a single j^alki cost 
three or four thousand rupees. Describing this kind of ‘‘long 
palanquin,” as it was called, F. Baltazard Solvyns, an Italian 
painter, who came to India in the last ytfars of the igth 
Century and made drawings illustrative of Indian life, says : — 

“This species of palanquin is much used in all towns 
in which Europeans have settled, such as, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, etc . ..It is of good construction and 
has lanterns with four bearers, and is preceded by 
htrearas and peadas. The movements of the, bearers 
are so easy that they are scarcely felt by the person 
in the palanquin, though they are at the same time 
very rapid and get over a great deal of ground in a 
short time. They change sides with astonishing 
promptness, still running on, and without interrupting 
their song or conversation. Throughout all 
Hindoostan, there are changes of bearers^ as there are 
of post-horses in Europe.... During my stay in 
Calcutta I found some of these palanquins were made 
at the price of eight to twelve hundred pounds, but 
the ordinary cost is no more than twenty to forty 
pounds.” 

‘Palki’ Journey Described 

The letters of Mi.ss Sophia Goldbourne, descriptive o( 
i^th Century Calcutta life, published in i 786 j under the title 
of Hartley Houses contain many references to palanquins, 
from which the following extract is taken : — 

^‘From the point, where we landed, to the 
Esplanade, is almost four miles ; swiftly did. we pass 
along, for it seems the palanquin bearers ( with proper 
relays, as is the case with those that perform journies) 
are so expert that^ in defiance of the heat, etc,, they 
go at the rate of from nine to twelve miles 
per hour. v 

“The travelling palanquins are so constructed that 
y®u repose as on a couch, served with your loll 
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shrub or other favourite refreshments, and thus, with 
incredible expedition, are conveyed to the distance of 
five hundred or any other number of miles up the 
country ; and there is no other mode of travelling by 
land whatever/' 

[The wbrds ‘‘loll shrub" used by Miss Goldbourne,. 
as quoted above, are a corruption of “/a/ Sharab,'' or 
red wine, viz. Claret, which was the drink most 
hivoured by Englishmen in the igth Century.] 

Relays of Bearers 

We ?;ee from these extracts that the only form of 
conveyance for long overland journeys was the palanquin, of 
course, with the help of ‘‘dawks, ’ or relays of bearers^ placed 
along the main roads. The difiiculties of such journies were 
many and various, such as, Kuicha^ or badly kept, roads,, 
jungles infested with wild animals, depredations of bands of 
robbers and other perils. A notice appearing in the Calcutta 
Gazette oi the 14th April, 1786) gives details regarding these 
“dawks"’, or relays of bearers, and announces their re-estab- 
lishmcnt “upon the new road from Calcutta to Benares and 
Patna'. 


Fares lor Journeys 

The fare, for the journey from Calcutta to Benares, was 
Tixed at sicca rupees five hundred ; from Calcutta to Patna at 
sicca rupees four hundred, and from Calcutta to any 
intermediate stations at the rate of “one rupee two annas per 
cossT Travelling by dawk Palki continued well up to the 19th 
Century bat for people of limited means the cost was 
prohibitive and they had to avail of the ubiquitous bullock- 
cart, with a thatch or covering of split bamboos and cloth 
and a layer of straw inside to serve as a “shock-absorber"' 
against the jerks and jolts incidental to badly kept roads. 
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Faster Means of Travel 

• 

In passing it may be mentioned that by the middle of the 
19th Century attempts were being made to adopt faster means 
of travel, such as, “bullock-trains*’, etc. In i 85 o, a wealthy 
In dian, named Tunti Mull, jointly with some European s, 
st arted horse-carriage “daw ks ^’ from Calcutta to Cawnpdre 
under the style of the “Inland Transit Co. ” In that year the 
Government also started “covered parcel vans'’ with accom- 
modation for four passengers in each to run between Benares, 
!Meerut, Agra and Delhi. Their rate of speed ^^as seven 
miles per hour and passengers were charged at the rate of one 
anna per mile. After this, came railway trains, the first rail- 
way ( the East Indian line ) being opened in i 855 j though 
at first it ran only from Calcutta to Raneegunge, a distance 
of 120 miles. 

Chair Palanquins 

Returning to Calcutta of the igth Century, other types of 
conveyance similar to the palanquin were also in use, called 
Sedan Chairs and Chair Palanquins, etc. They were also 
borne on men's shoulders and were of an open type. The fol- 
lowing description of Sedan Chairs is taken from Mr. W. C. 
Sidney’s book on England in the iSlh Century ; — 

“The only public velnclcs in use in the public 
streets ( of London ) were Sedan Chairs and Hackney* 
Coaches. The former, which derived their name from 
the little town of that name in the Ardennes, w’cre 
CNtentively patronised by the metropolitan habitues, 
bpaux and belles alike, when proceeding to the in- 
numerable Court Drawing Rooms, royal levees^ thea- 
tres, bails and assemblies. Sedan chairs were s^) 
constructed as to admit of the roof being pushed up 
in order to allow of their occupants standing Upright 
in them, and closed tightly down when they had 
tal^en their seats. People of quality usually kept 
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their own chairs, which were fitted up and decked 
out in the most lavish and extravagant manner, 
emblazoned with their coat of arms, lined with silk 
or satin, and placed regularly in the hall ready for 
use.” 

Journey along Waterways 

The only feasible method other than undertaking overland 
journeys in those days was by means of boats along the 
great waterways of the country. This was also not devoid 
of risks and dangers, chiefly from the attacks of pirates or 
dacoits- • Many waterways were infested with river-dacoits, 
who attacked travellers’ boats in bands of half a dozen to a 
score of boats, and spared neither Europeans nor Indians. 
We read that in 1730, a Mr. Burgh was killed and thrown 
into the river while proceeding from Dacca to Calcutta. An- 
other European, Mr. Willes, proceeding from Sylhet at the 
same time was attacked and his belongings plundered, though 
he escaped with his life. Such instances were quite numer- 
ous, and dozens might be quoted. As to the cost of travell- 
ing by boat from Calcutta, and the time taken for such 
journey the following notice taken from the Calc nit a Gazelle 
of the 2ist April, 1735, is illuminating : — 

Boats of all denominations supplied at the 
Police oflice ( which oflice becomes responsible for 
the conduct and good behaviour, of the Manjics, etc.) 
at the following rates : — 

For a budgeraw of g dandies, per day 

sicca rupees 2/- 

For a budgeraw of 10 dandits, per day 

sicca rupees 2/g/- 

For a woollock of 4 dandies, per month 

sicca rupees 22/- 
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In the notification che average time taken for 
journeys from Calcutta to several places is also given^ 
from which the total cost may be worked out, tdz : — 


To go to Berhampore 

• 20 

days 

,, 

Murshidabad 

•' 25 

,, 

>] 

Rajamehal 

37 i 



Mongheer 

* 45 

jj 

n 

Patna 

60 

»j 

» 

Benares 

75 

ji 

»• 

Cawnpore 

. 90 

j» 

n 

Fyzabad 

105 

)} 

,, 

Maldah 

37 i- 

,1 


Rungpore 

52I 


»> 

Dacca 

37i 

>> 

V 

Luckhipore 

45 

}) 


Chittagong 

60 


it 

Goalpara 

75 

>) 


From the above time-table, the journey by boat to 
Benares took three and a half months to accomplish, and for 
a budgeraw of g dandies, cost Rs. 150/-. 

So far I have been describing the different modes of 
travelling by means of conveyances borne on men’s shoulders 
or boats propelled by man-power. As regards horse-drawn 
vehicles in use at the time, it may easily be imagined that 
their use was greatly restricted owing to the bad condition of 
the roads in those early days, but concurrently with improve- 
ments in roads their use developed and increased. Within 
the town of Calcutta,* the types of horse-drawn vehicles com- 
monly to be seen were buggies, gigs, curricles, postchaiscs, 
etc., but these were used mostly for show and for the occa- 
sions, sucfi as, evening drives or social . visits. We read of 
carriages drawn by 4 or 8 horses, gorgeously caparisoned, 
with syces dressed in resplendent uniforms running \)eside 
them, and similar extravagant displays. The taste in carria- 
ges ran to lyany-coloured and opulent designs, as the follow- 
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ing advertisement taken from the Calculfa Gazette oi the 
ist March, i8oi, will show : — 

“Mr. F. W. Parkinson respectfully informs his 
patrons that he has just received for sale a highly 
finished crane-necked post-chaise painted dark green 
and lined ^ith yellow morocco, built by Godsall and 
Co., by particular order of a gentleman for this coun- 
try, price sicca rupees 3,500/-. 

“Also an elegant and extremely light swan-neck- 
ed post-chaise of the last fashion, body painted light 
blue, carriage dark, picked out to correspond with 
the body, lined with yellow morocco and suitable 
lace, sicca rupees 3000/-.’’ 

Carriage and Horse 

Carriages and horses were regularly hired out by livery 
stable-keepers, most of whom carried on their business in the 
Cossaitollah area ( modern Bentinck Street locality ). One 
of the earliest livery stable keepers was Charles Meredith, 
and a street in this locality still bears the name. We obtain 
an idea of the prevailing rates of hire from the following 
advertisement in the Calcutta Gazette of the 26th March, 
igoi : — 

“Christopher Dexter begs leave to inform the 
gentlemen of Calcutta and the public in general that 
he continues to let out carriages and horses on the 
following terms, viz, : — 

A coach and four, per day — sicca Rs. 24 

A coach and four, by the month — sicca Rs. 300 

A chariot and pair, per day — sicca Rs. 16 

A chariot and x^air, by the month — sicca Rs. 200 

A coach and pair to Garden Reach or anywhere 
within five miles of Calcutta to breakfast or dinner 
— sicca Rs. 10 

-do- to BarrackjKire — sicca Rs. ig 
, A carriage and pair to go a-shopping, for the 
first hour, sicca rupees eight, if more than one hour 
and within two hours, rupees twelve and so on.’’ 

7 I 
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'^ovAL Mail 

* As new roads continued to be opened out and improve- 
ments made in old roads, both within and outside the town, 
horse-drawn carriages began to be more widely used, and 
the ancient palanquin, etc., dropped into*disuse. From the 
Calcutta Gazette of igiS, we find some advertisements by 
J. Bacon, describing himself as the proprietor of the “Royal 
Mail” service sanctioned by Government, announcing tliat 
“an establishment of Royal Mail coaches are about to take 
place between Calcutta and Diamond Harbour, to run every 
morning and evening for the respective Mail offices in 
Calcutta and at Diamond Harbour as soon as the road to 
'diamond Flarbour is finished.” He states further that 
“there will be relays of horses at every eight miles on the 
road, for the purpose of expediting the mails, in performing 
the distance of 32 miles in four hours” and that “the Mail 
will carry four inside and six outside passengers.” Another 
advertisement ^ Bacon announces a similiar service 
from Calcutta to Barrackpore, carrying six inside and 
eight outside passengers, “to run from the Mail office on 
the west side of Tank Square ( the modern Dalhousie 
Square), opposite Messrs. Green way and Company's Library 
every evening at half past five O’clock, and Barrackpore 
every morning at the same hour.” 
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It has been freely recorded and frankly admitted 
by many English historians and writers that the dominating 
purpose of the Englishmen, who came to India in the 17th 
and the igth Centuries, braving the perils of a long sea-voyage 
and^ the worse perils and risks of a tropical climate, was to 
./make money”. To amass a fortune as quickly as possible 
by fair means if possible, or by foul, and then to shake the 
‘dust of India from their feet and return to their homeland 
to spend their gains, was the goal of practically all English- 
men of those days, and the opportunities were enormous, 
specially after the fall of Siraj-ud-dowla (in 1757 ) when the 
English assumed ruling power and were in a position to 
dictate terms to the puppets set up by them successively on 
the throne of Murshidabad. The entire resources of Bengal, — 
its trade, manufactures, monopolies and other privileges, were 
at the disposal of the English adventures, merchants and 
employees of the East India Company, as well as their 
Indian underlings, hangers-on, friends, or favourites. 

Fortune Hunting 

Lest I should be libelling them in calling them “adven- 
turers”^ I may quote Edward Terry, who says: — “It was usual 
then for parents and guardians ( in England ) to send unruly 
spirits out to India, that they might make their graves in the 
sea or on the Indian shore.” They came in ever-increasing 
numbers, all bent upon making their fortunes. As Busteed, 
in his Echoes fro?n Old Calcutta, says : — 

“If the Europeans, who went to India in the old 
days, had a hard time of it, they at all events got 
4 what they went out for — money, and if they 
survived, they returned home wealthy men. The 
Government of India had to remonstrate against the 
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number of covenanted servants far in excess of the 
wants of the country which greedy patronage had 
sent out, and added : “Every one of them aspires to 
the rapid acquisition of lakhs^ and to return to pass 
the primes of their lives at home, as multitudes have 
done before them’\ 

Lust and Corruption 

Corruption and underhand dealings were so rampant that 
Clive, Sumner and Verelst were appointed Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the conduct of civilian administrators, and in’ 
the course of a Report submitted by them to the Court of 
Directors ( in England ) in t 765 ^ they stated : — 

“Referring to thdr conduct, the transactions seem 
to demonstrate thaf’^very spring of the Government 
was tainted with corruption ; that principles of rapa- 
city and oppression universally prevailed, and that 
every spark and sentiment of public spirit was lost 
and extinguished in the abandoned lust for universal 
wealth.” 

Richard Barwell 

That even the highest in the land were tainted with 
this “lust for universal wealth” would appear from the case 
of Richard Barwell, a Member of the Supreme Council, as 
described by Busteed- He says : — 

“It would seem that the accusation against 
Barwell was anything but ‘ill-foimded\ We learn 
that Barwell held the lease of two salt farms, which 
he sublet to two Armenians on condition of an extra 
consideration to himself of Rs, 1,25,000. One of 
these merchants afterwards complained that Barwell 
•having taken the money, dispossessed him and re-let 
the farM to someone else for another lakh of 
rupees. '^Bolts, in his Consider at ions o?t hidian 
Affairs (published in 1775) remarks :~‘Civil 
Justice is entirely eradicated... and the whole 
inland country is actually in a most deplorable state 
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of anarchy, under the despotic sway of one, or at 
most a very few English gentlemen and their (Indian) 
Banians! He, then, goes on citing instances, in one 
of which an Armenian merchant, named, Parseek 
Arratoon, brought a suit in the Calcutta Mayors 
Court on jhe 15th September, 1757, against the 
gomasfhas, or agents, of Governor Harry Vcrelst and 
Francis Sykes, Esquire, for damages amounting to 
Rs. 90,000 on account of salt forcibly taken out from 
his godown. The suit was heard in August, 1768? 
and judgment upon the point of being pronounced, 
when the Mayor, sitting in judgment, received a 
private letter from the Governor to put a stop to 
thfe proceedings, because, it was alleged, he, the said 
Governor, was in expectation of settling matters 
by a private compromise. To the astonishment of 
the Plaintiff s solicitor, who declared he knew of no 

compromise, a stop was at once put to the 

proceedings, the plaintiff being left without any 
satisfaction.” 

Trea.sury of Murshidabad 

I shall now go on to describe a few outstanding financial 
transactions of the period. To appreciate them at their full 
value, it is necessary to go back to the year 1756, when 
Scraj-ud-dowla with an army of 50,000 attacked and took 
Calcutta. After re-naming the town as “Alinagar" and stay- 
ing here only a few days, Seraj returned to Murshidabad. The 
#next year saw his downfall at the field of Plassey, after which 
Clive and Admiral Watson re-took Calcutta. Where pre- 
viously the English had been supplicants, they were now in 
a posititon to dictate terms. Their own nominee, Mecr Jaffer, 
was put on the throne of Bengal ( though he was later pulled 
down to suit the convenience of the English ). All this is a 
matter of history but it has to be recapitulated so that the 
reader may appreciate what follows. First of all, after the 
fall of Seraj-ud-dowla, Clive, the conqueror, along with his 
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favourites and toadies helped themselves freely to the contents 
of /.he Nawab s Treasury in Murshidabad. 

Clive’s Share 

Regarding Clive’s own share, I will quote a few lines from 
Carey s Good Old Days of John Company \ — 

“Having placed Meer Jaffer on the musnud at 
Murshidabad, and entered into solemn engagements 
with him for a strict union and mutual support, Clive 
returned to Calcutta on urgent public and private 
duties- The wealth, he acquired from this revolution, ' 
excited envy at the moment, and became afterwards 
a subject of reproach and even of accusation. The 
illiberal charges are best answered in the following 
emphatic observation of Clive himself, when 
personally accused at the Committee Meeting in 
Calcutta of having received upwards of ^100,000 
soon after the battle of Plassey : Tf any gentleman’, 
said Clive, ‘had privately asked me if that charge was 
true, I should have frankly acknowledged to him that 
I had received a large sum, but when I recollect the 
Nawab's Treasury at Moorshidabad, with heaps of 
gold and silver to the right and left, and these 
crowned with jewels’ — striking his hand violently on 
his head — ‘by God ! at this moment do I stand 
astonished at my own moderation ?’ ’ 

Favourites of Clive 

Thus, Clive was said to have taken only a paltry ten lakhs 
of rupees. Another writer states that “in the midst of immen- 
se fortunes suddenly acquired Lord Clive’s stands the most 
conspicuous. He obtained from Meer jaffer in 1757 a 
Jagueer ( Jaighir ) of about f 30,000 per annum, exclusive 
of other immense presents.’’ 

Co ming next to the shares of the friends and favourites 
of Clive, who w ere also al l owed access to th e Nawab’s Tre a- 
sury, Sumbhoo Chundher Mookerjee in his Mookerjee* s 
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Magazine of i86 V describes the part played by Maharaja 
“Nubkissen’’ ( Nabakrishna, the founder of the Sovabazar 
Raj family ) and Dewan Ramchand, the founder of the 
Andul Raj. 

• 

Nabakrishna and Ramchand 

As to the early history of these two men, when eight 
young Englishmen for the East India Company’s Civil 
Service arrived in Calcutta in 1750, Nabakrishna was 
appointed Persian Munshi for one of them, Warren Hastings, 
on a salary of Rs. 50 a month. Hastings vras sent to the 
Cossimbazar Factory in 1753 and Nabakrishna accompanied 
him there. As for Ramchand, he was at first a “writer” 
“(clerk ) on Rs- 60 a month and later became Dewan to 
Governor Vansittart. Remembering these facts, the reader 
may be astonished to learn that Nabakrishna was reputed 
later to have spent nine lakhs of rupees on his mother's 
sradh ceremony, and Ramchand at his death was stated to 
have left one and a quarter crores of rupce.s. 


Later, Nabakrishna was appointed Political Dewan to 
the Company, and through the influence of Clive got the title 
of Maharaja in i 766 - He gave Hastings a loan of three lakhs 
of rupees, which was never repaid. According to Lord 
Thurlow, “he only stood inferior in point of emoluments or 
political consequence to Md. Reza Khan ” 


Restitution Money 

“To show his gratitude for his elevation to, the Subah^ 
Mir Jaffar made generous gifts to his benefactors, Clive and 
the English Company”, writes A. K. Ray in his Short 
history of Calcutta^''*^oX. only did he give Zemin- 

dari of the 24 PSgana^, but he also paid some money for 
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the sack of Calcutta by Scraj-ud-dowla The restitution 

money went largely into the pockets of the European inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta A Commission was appointed to 

apportion a part of the balance of the restitution money 
among the native sufferers.” 

An Account 

The accounts, taken from the East India Company’s 
Consultations, dated the igth September^ i7S8» rnay be 
given as follows : — 


Ciobindram and Rogoometre 

Rs. 

3 , 75.000 

Sovaram Bysack 


3 , 75,000 

Ally Boye 

j, 

17,000 

Rutto Sircar 

5 J 

1,40,000 

Sookdeb Mullick 


40,000 

Nian Mullick 

?> 

38,000 

Diaram Bose 


4,000 

Nilmoney 


18,000 

Hurri Kissen Tagoor 

J? 

10,000 

Durgaram Dutt 


5j^>oo 

Ramsantose 


5,500 

Mahmud Suddock 


2,715 

Ayin Noady ( probably Ainuddy 

\ 

nil 

Total — 

Rs.' 

10 , 25,762 


A Unioup: Payment 

A study of the list ( an abstract of 13 Native Commission- 
ers) reveals that with the exception of the three Mahomedans 
( one of whom^ Ayin Noady, appears to have received noth- 
ing ), all the rest were Hindus of the Kayastha, or “Banik ', 
caste, with one “Pirali’" Brahmin, viz ^ Hurri Kissen Tagoor, 
The claninames of two ( Nilmoney and Ramsantosc ) are 
not recorded. 

There is also a second account in A. K. Ray’s book, 
according to which a sum of Rs. 56, 170 was distributed among 
25 persons allied to the thirteen Native Commissioners. 
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AVhat makes this payment of the restitution money unique 
in the annals of Calcutta is that the entire sum of one crore 
and seventy lakhs was sent down from Murshidabad in cold 
cash, in the shape of silver coins. The weight of the 
consignment was, therefore, over 5,000 maunds, or something 
like 200 tons of silver and it is no wonder that it took 27 
boats to bring down by river to Calcutta. 

“Black Zemindar*’ 

Gobindram Mitra was a prominent figure in Calcutta in 
the igth Century and was known as the “Black Zemindar.” 
The Zemindar,, or Collector of Calcutta, was an Englishman, 
whose duty was to collect and administer the revenues of 
Calcutta derived from rents, tolls, fees, etc., and he had an 
Indian assistant, who was called the Black Zemindar 
Gobindram built a Temple in Baghbazar, crowned 
with a cupola rising to a height greater than the Ochtcrlony 
Monument, at an enormous cost. The temple was destroyed 
in a cyclone in 1737. 

Sobharam Bysack was a very opulent merchant of Suta- 
nati. Rutto (or Ratan) Sircar was a d/wiy by caste. When the 
first British ship, the “Falcon”, anchored off Garden Reach, 
Captain Stafford asked for a dobhasi (interpreter) but the 
request w^as misunderstood and Ratan dhoba was brought 
to him. Being a very intelligent man, he took up the job 
and acted as intermediary, becoming very rich in time. 

Sources of Earning 

I have just narrated some instances of huge financial 
transactions involving crores and lakhs of rupees, which 
either took place in Calcutta or concerned Calcutta people. 

I have also described how, after the fall of Seraj-ud-dowla 
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in 1757 and the gradual assumption of ruling power by the 
East India Company, the opportunities for “making money”, 
— either by fair means or foul,— were enormous, and how 
the English merchants and adventurers, along with their 
Indian Banians^ Dewans^ underlings, satellitl^s and favourites 
took the fullest advantage of these opportunities to acquire 
immense fortunes. If we turn to another aspect and look 
into the comparatively legitimate sources of earning, such as, 
by service, trades, or professions ( principally law and 
medicine), we still find that even in these lines, in the earlier 
days of Calcutta, there were golden opportunities of making 
fortunes. Generally speaking, those who served under the 
East India Company, whether Englishmen or Indian, through 
their connections with powerful Englishmen at the top, could 
find various and devious ways of earning money in “side- 
lines”, i. e.y openings of which they took advantage by reason 
of their position. 

Grkat Native Families 

^ Dr. Martin in his book on the “Medical Topograp hy 
of Calcutt a” ( published in 1337 ) quotes William Hamilton 
as saying : — 

“The great Native families, who now contribute 
to the splendour of Calcutta, are of very recent origin. 
Indeed, scarcely ten could be named who possessed 
wealth before the rise of the Engliah power, it having 
been accumulated under our sovereignty, chietly m 
our service, and entirely through our protection.” 

“City of Sn op-keepers” 

This \statement is taken forward a step farther by 
Sumbho Chunder Mookerjee^ who in his Mookerjee s 
Magazine (i86iv^ writes : — 

“Calcutta in the igth Century was a new city 
without time-honoured tradition. No high families. 
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no individuals believed to have descended from the 
sun or moon settled there. Napoleon ridiculed the 
English as a Nation of shop-keepers. It would not 
be untrue to describe Calcutta as a city of shop- 
keepers. The most respectable of its inhabitants- 
were mqjchants.” 

Calcutta's Elite 

Taking these two statements together, it is evident that 
the foundations of the great Calcutta houses, or families, who 
now form the elite ^ or cream, of Calcutta Society by reason 
of their wealth, were mostly laid during these early days of 
Calcutta. The money amassed by their fore-fathers through 
their connection with the English in various capacities, most- 
ly by illegitimate or questionable methods, was in many 
cases largely invested in Calcutta land or house-property, 
when these were cheap, and the benefits arc now being 
reaped by their descendants.” 

Engtjsh Officials 

Coming to particulars, I will first describe a class of highly 
paid English Officials under the East India Company, about 
whom the ordinary layman knows very little. They were 
called “Commercial Residents”, and were posted at different 
trading centres^ such as, Malda, Cossimbazar, Rungporc, 
Santipur, Patna, etc. Their functions are thus described in 
the East India Voyager^ published in London in i849 : — 

‘'^These officers superintended the advances made 
to the cultivators of cotton and persons employed in 
the production of silk, and in due season received 
the produce and remitted it to Calcutta. The work 

was most easy and the labour little He had 

a fine mansion allowed him, had little trouble in 
going about to visit his district, and his business was 
confined to looking over accounts, signing papers and 
adjusting petty differences between cultivators, while 
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the real details of the office were conducted by his 

head officer, or Dewan Consequently, these 

offices with much pay and little work were prizes 
given to individuals, who had good interest, and in 
this line were made many of those large and princely 
fortunes which used to astound the people of 
England.” * 

Indian Dewans 

This gives us a clue to the “large and princely fortunes” 
made by Indians as well, who served as Dewans under 
these “Residents”, or as Dewans of salt golahs^ opium 
factories and similar lucrative appointments where they, also 
with their English masters, had large opportunities of making 
money. We occasionally come across mentions of the larger 
fortunes amassed by Indians in those days, in the pages of 
contemporary newspapers. In a news-item, published in 
September, igiSj recording the death of Baboo Gopee Mohun 
Tagore, it ^ stated that he “left a fortune of eighty lakhs of 
rqpees.” '^hc Calcutta Gazette of the 12th April, 1792, 
reports the death of “Cossinaut Baboo” (Dewan Kashinath 
Mitra, who built a ghat on the Ganges, which is still known 
as Kasi Hitter’s ghat) and states that “Cossinaut Baboo is 
said to have died worth upwards of sixty lakhs of rupees, 
which by his Will he has divided among his four sons.” 

Officials’ Salaries 

Let us now examine what sort of salaries were paid to 
the higher officials under the East India Campany s Govern- 
ment in its earliest days. With the appointment of Warren 
Hastings as Governor-General, four Englishmen, viz.^ Sir 
Philip Francis, Richard Barwell, Colonel Monson and 
General Clavering, were appointed Members of the Suf)reme 
Council, each of whom received a salary of over Rs« 81000 a 
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month. At the same time ( 1774 ) .a Supreme Court was 
established in Calcutta, ‘with the Chief Justice ( Sir ifilijah 
Impey) on a salary of Rs. 80,000 a year, and three Puisne 
Judges (Chambers, Hyde and Le Maistre) on Rs. 60,0000 a 
year each. In » letter written a few years later to a friend, 
Sir Elijah Impey complained because he had been 
unable, after five years of service, to save ‘hnore than 
;£'3 ,ooo in any year”. 

A Calcutta Scandal 

Historian Bustecd mentions that a relative of Impey ’s, 
named Frazer, who held office as Sealer of the Supreme 
Court, was given a lucrative contract for “pool-bundy’’, 
i. keeping bridges and embankments in repair, and 
“Calcutta scandal alleged that the real contractor was 
the Chief Justice himself”. Hickey in his Bengal Gazette^ 
writes : — “A displaced civilian, asking his friend the 
other day, what were the readiest means of procuring a 
lucrative appointment, was answered : — ‘Pay your constant 
devoirs to Marian Ally pore, or sell yourself soul and body 
to Poolbundy’. 

[ Hicky's Gazette was an extremely scurrilous 
publication which spared nobody in Calcutta. Hicky 
was once hauled up before the Supreme Court for 
publishing libellous statements against the Governor- 
General, Warren Hastings, and was heavily fined. 
This, however, did not stop his vilifying propensities,, 
and he had coined nicknames for all prominent 
Englishmen in Calcutta under such thin disguises that 
there was no difficulty in identifying them/ ‘Marian 
Allypore’ was Marian, the second wife of Warren 
Hastings, who lived in Hastings House, Alipore, 
while ‘Poolbundy’ referred to the Chief Justice, Sir 
Elijah Impey, for his connection with the contract 
for ‘poolbundy’ mentioned above. ] 
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Mid-nineteenth Century 

Coming forward to the mid-nineteenth Century perioch 
some of the salaries (in 1841) paid to Judges, etc., were 
as follows : — The Commander-in -Chief and each , of the 
four Members of the Supreme Council— Rs. 8^860 per 
month ; the Puisne Judges, — each Rs 5,209-3-0 per month ; 
Advocate-General — Rs. 65945”9'6 per moruh ; Judge of the 
Sudder Adawlut — Rs. 4,789-9'4 per month. It may be 
mentioned here that the first Advocate-General was Sir John 
Day, who was appointed in 1778 on a salary of^3,oco a 
year. (The broken amounts are due to the fact that these 
superior appointments were made in England with salaries 
in English pounds, whose value fluctuated in connection 
with the rupee. The reader may take ten rupees as the 
value of the English ‘'pound ' sovereign). 

As regards Judges, etc, in the Mofussil, the following 
interesting account is taken from the Memoirs of Yotmg 
Civiliafi in Bengal in 180 — 

“The salairy^f a Judge and a Magistrate is in no 
Zillah less than Rs. 24,000 per annum... The 
salaries of all Collectors are the same, viz.^ Rs. 1,500 
per month, but some Collectorships are better than 
others, because there is an authorised percentage 
drawn by these officers on the sale of Stamp Paper 
and on Licenses for selling intoxicating drugs and , 
liquors, the consumption of which, of course, varies 
in different Yillahs, The Collectorship of Benares, 
for instance, is by these means worth upwards of 
40,000 rupees a year... The Senior Judge of a 
Court of Appeal and Circuit gets Rs. 45,000, the 
second Rs. 40,000 and the third Rs. 30,000 a year.'’ 

Recommendation and Patronage 

I will now give an instance of the manner in which 
Englishmen were provided for by those in authority. An 






Right—the old Mayor's Court, built in 1727 and demolished in 1792, 

( The present St. Andrev/'s Church ( built in 1815 ) stands on its site. ) 
Left— the Writers’ Buildings, built in 1776. 

( From an engraving by T. Daniell — 1786 ) 
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Englishman, named Charles William Blunt (later Sir), came 
out to India in 1733, at thf age of 53. We find Baryell 
recommending him to Hastings for a “writership ”, as 
having run through his fortune and deserving patronage 
for the sake of his three sons and eight daughters. Hastings 
gave him the post'of Agent for the supply of army bullocks, 
and he obtained, in addition, a share in the Post Office. 
Both these ventures succeeded so well, we are informed, that 
he is said to have died (in 1802) worth ;^ioo,ooo. 

Clergymen's Income 

Even the clergymen serving under the Company as 
Chaplains, etc., were not free from the universal tendency 
to do a little business “on the side” to augment their 
income. In Dr. Hyde's account of the Pajish 0/ Bengal 
we find that “about i 776 ) the salaries of the clergy were 
increased from Rs. goo to Rs. 1,200 a month. Church fees 
must have been very lucrative, because the Chaplains 
obtained leave to send home upto ^1,000 a year each 
through the Company's bills.” We also read: — 

‘‘That was the period of the much criticised Salt, 
Betel, and Tobacco monopoly sanctioned by Clive. 
If Mr. Bolt s Considerations on Indian Affairs be 
correct, the Chaplain, Mr, Parry’s two-thirds share 
must have produced a profit of over ^^2,8 jo the first 
year, and over £2,200 the next.'" 

Profitable Legal Profession 

Coming next to the legal profession in Calcutta, there is 
no doubt that those, who practised it in those early days, 
found it very profitable. Going through Mr. H. E. A. 
Cotton^ Alemories of the Supreme Court, / 774 — 1S62, we 
constantly come across the expression “retired with a fortune” 
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until it becomes monotonous. Samuel Tolfrey, for example, 
was an Attorney, who took office as Under-Sheriff to Macrabie 
in 1775. Hicky’s Be?igal Gazette of the 2nd December, 
1790, says: — ^‘Samuel Tolfrey, Esq., has embarked for Europe 
with a fortune of three lakhs of rupees.” The name of 
Thomas Farrer stands first on the roll of advocates of the 
Supreme Court, where he was admitted on the opening day, 
October 22, 1774. Hicky writes : “His most sanguine hopes 
were soon realised by his acquiring a noble fortune”, — no 
less a sum in fact than^6o,ooo (six lakhs of rupees) in the 
space of four years. Miss Sophia Goldbourne, writing in 
^Hartley House (published in I789X says: — 

“No wonder lawyers return from this country 
rolling in wealth : their fees are enormous. If you 
ask a single question on any affair, you pay down 
your Gold Mohur (two pounds); and if he writes a 
letter of only three lines, twenty-eight rupees (four 
pounds).. .The fee for making a Will is in proportion 

to its length, from five Gold Mohurs upwards A 

man of abilities and good address in this line, if he 
has the firmness to resist the fashionable contagion, 
gambling, need only pass one seven years of his life 
in Calcutta, to return home in affluent circumstances. 

An Examulk 


William Burroughs was enrolled as an Advocate of the 
Supreme Court on November 10, i789- He was an 
English Barrister, and began life in Calcutta by hiring “a. 
wretched little hovel in a narrow, dirty back lane, furnhshing 
it with a bed and a few chairs and table”, but his 
practice rapidly grew, and Hicky “lived to see this very 
man the most ostentatious and in some instances the 
most expensive man in Bengal’’. He was appointed Standing 
Counsel in 1790, Advocate-General in 1792, and returned 
to England in igoo. 
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Earnings of a Doctor 

Leaving the legal profqssion and coming to the Medical, 
Dr. Rowland Jackson was a well-known Doctor in Calcutta 
in the latter end of the igth Century. He had studied 
Medicine and Natural Science at many European 
Universities, including that of Paris. He was appointed 
to attend the East India Company's Servants on a salary 
of Rs. 500 a month plus Rs. 200 as house-allowance. 
Regarding doctors at this period, Sophia Goldbourne says : — 

“Doctors visit in palanquins and charge one 
Gold Mohur a visit. The extras are enormous, such as, 
a ‘Bolus, one rupee ; an ounce of salts, ditto ; an 
ounce of bark, three rupees ; such a lot of these com- 
modities have to be swallowed, that literally speaking 
you may ruin your fortune to preserve your health”. 

Medical College 

Coining to the mid-nineteenth Century period, we find 
that in i 835 » wlien the Medical College was established, its 
first Superintendent was Assistant Surgeon A, J. Bramley,v 
appointed on a salary of Rs. 1,300 a month, in addition to 
the regimental pay and allowance of his rank { which could 
not have been less than three to four hundred rupees). In 
sad contrast to this, the “Native Doctors'’ in charge of small 
hospitals in Calcutta began on the miserable pay of Rs. 20 a 
^nonth. The first four Bengali students, who passed out of 
the Medical College as fully qualified Doctors* in 1839, were 
strongly eulogised for having risen superior to the trammels 
of prejudice and obstacles of no mean character, and passed 
through an ordeal of no common kind, and were' recom- 

* Their names were Uma Charan Sett, Dwarkanath Gupta, j 
Rajkrijjto Dey and Nobin Chandra Mitra. A fifth student, j 
named Syama Charan Dutt, was declared to have passed later. | 
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mended to be taken into Government service, but their 
sta];ting salary was the magnificent sum of one hundred 
rupees a month. 

Trades and Other Professions 

As regards trades and professions besides law and medicine, 
we find that in igth Century Calcutta, Englishmen carried 
on many trades which they do no longer. The names and 
^callings of European residents of Calcutta liable to serve as 
Jurymen are found in the Sheriff’s records, from which we 
find that they carried on such varied and diverse trades, as 
coach-maker, watch-maker, tavern- keepe^livery_ stable- keejger, 
tailor, horse-jockey^ portrait-painter, wine-dealer^ carpenter, 
shoe-maker, carv^ and guilder, school-master, dancing- master, 
dentist, tanner, house-buil der, hair-dresser, undertaker, etc. 
Records of earnings at these trades can hardly be found, but 
one instance may be quoted. Mr. Oldham was the first 
undertaker to settle in Calcutta. Before his time, tombstones 
used to be imported from Madras and Mr. Oldham cut stones 
brought from the ruins of Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal. 
“It goes without saying,” writes Busteed, “that Mr. Oldham 
amassed a fortune before he himself was laid, in i788> in the 
Park Street cemetery, surrounded by numerous specimens 
of his own handicraft”. 

Food Prices 

The city of Calcutta is now over two and a half 
Centuries old, and it is very difficult to obtain information 
as to the prices of foodstuffs in Calcutta farther back than 
the early days of the 19th Century, or, at most, the latter 
end of the igth Century. The Calcutta Gazette^ the official 
newspaper of the East India Company, started in 1734? 
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hardly ever furnishes this kind of information, but there are 
a few other sources available, from which we can olyaih 
occasional statements concerning the prices of foodstuffs in 
Calcutta in the past. There are published collections of 
letters of contemporary people, as well as diaries kept by 
people, who conscientiously entered every minute detail of 
their daily lives in them. The diary-keeping habit is now-a- 
days looked down upon as a “Victorian,’’ — and tliercfore, an 
obsolete and out-of-date, — habit, but students of history have 
had good reason to bless these diarists and letter- writers. 

Mrs. Fays ‘Letters’ 

An English lady, named Mrs. Fay, '^ame to Calcutta 
towards the latter end of the igth Century, and her published 
collection of letters, those which she wrote during her stay 
in Calcutta, are full of interesting and illuminating gossip 
regarding life in this city at that period. We are indebted 
to Mrs. Fay for the first information regarding prices of 
foodstuffs in Calcutta, and it will, therefore, not be out of 
place here to give the reader a brief account of this lady. 
She started from England in 1779 in the company of her 
husband, Anthony Fay, who was a Barristcr-at-Law and 
who^ntend^ tjp start practising in Calcutta. After an 
adventurous journey across Europe, Egypt, etc-, they reached 
Calicut, where they fell into the hands of Sudder Khan, an 
officer under flaider Ali, and were thrown into prison. 
They were released after spending 15 weeks in prison, 
and they succeeded in reaching Calcutta in May, 1780. 
Mrs. Fay remained here for three years, went ’ back to 
England, from there to America, and later made three 
voygigcs back to India. She died in Calcutta in iSlS- 
'While in Calcutta she carried on the business of a 
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dress-maker, a nd occup ied house now standi ng at the 
juaction of Church Lane and Hastings Street. 


Eatables Very Cheap 

I will now give an extract from one of, her letters written 
in i780j f*rom which we gather some information regarding , 
prices of certain foodstuffs in Calcutta at the time 

“We dine at two o’clock, in the very heat of the 
day. I will give you our bill of fare and the general 
price of things. A soup, a roast fowl, curry and rice, a 
mutton pie, a fore-quarter of lamb, a rice pudding, 
tarts, very good cheese, fresh churned butter, excellent 
Madeira ( that is expensive, but eatables are very 
cheap). A whole sheep costs but two rupees, a 
lamb one rupee, six good fowls or ducks ditto, 
twelve pounds of bread ditto, two pounds of butter 
ditto, good cheese two months ago sold at the enor- 
mous price of two or three rupees per pound, but 
now you may buy it for one and a half. English 
claret sells at this time for sixty rupees a dozen.” 

Sophia Goldbournf/s Letters 

There is another collection of letters written from Calcutta 
by a mythical young English lady, named Sophia Goldbourne, 
published under the name of Hartley House in i 789 j from 
which also we obtain information similar to that quoted abo^^e. 
A short extract will suffice : — 

“From the high demand at the taverns and coffee- 
houses you may conclude that provisions are brought 
to market at a high price ; on the contrary... six _fjn_e 
ducks arc sold f or a r upecjtwo for six pence) ;'T)read 
'is also good^ and cheap ; likc\yise fowls ; eggs and 
milk very cheap ; butter dear \ geese cheap ; 
turkies dear ; and half a sheep is often bought for 

one rupee. Vegetables are plentiful and very fine 

fruit of every kind -is delightful, — oranges, limes, 
lemons, bananas, pommaloes, plantains, etc.” 
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In the Nineteenth Century 

Going forward into th^ 19th Century we come across a 
fully detailed list of prices of foodstuffs in Calcutta in an 
issue of the C<//c////c7 of the year 1817,'^and I make 

no apologies for ^quoting this list in exienso. Several kinds 
of commodities are classified in this list as “ist sort”, “2nd 
sort”, and so on, according to quality, and for considerations 
of space I shall give only the range of prices against such 
articles : — 

Per rupee — 

Wheat — 30 seers ; Flour — 12 seers ; Butter — 12 
to 34 chittacks ; Cow ghee — 30 to 38 chittacks ; 
Buffiilo ghee — 32 chittacks ; Cheese — 8 16 

chittacks; Sugar — 4 to 6 seers; Milk — 14 seers; 
Salt — 10 seers ; Patna gram {hoot) — ig to 22 seers ; 
Rice — II to 44 seers. 

Per maund — 

Biscuits — 4 to 6 rupees; Potatoes — 2 to 4 rupees ; 
Country oil — Rs. 8'i2“0 ; Cocoanut oil — Rs. ig-g'O. 

Per pair — 

Geese — Rs.i-12-o to Rs. 2-8"0 ; Ducks — Rs. 3 ; 
Pigeons — Annas three ; Rabbits — Rs. 1-12-0 ; 
Chittagong fowls — Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 ; Fowls — 
3 to 10 ner rupee ; Kids — Each As. 12 to one rupee ; 
Mutton — Per quarter one rupee ; Eggs — As. 5 
per corge. 

Fish^ per seer — 

Rowe (Rohi) and Cutlah — 4 to 5 annas ; Bectie 
(Vetki) — 5 annas ; Quoye (Koi) and Sowle (Shole) — 2 
annas ; Tangrah and Chunnah — i to i J annas ; 

Mango fish — 16 per rupee. 

Vegetahles, per rupee — 

Salad — 24 bundles ; Turnips — 9 bundles ; 
Carrots — 17 bundles; Celery — 15 bundles; 

Limes — 350. 
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Firewood — 

Soondry logs — Rs. 14 per 100 mds ; Split 
Soofidry — 5-J maunds per rupee. 

Varieties of Rice 

Commenting on the above list, it appeafs that the price 
of ‘‘mango fish’’ docs not seem to have changed much through 
the years that have passed ; also it is to be noted that wood- 
fuel was used for the domestic fire, for cooking, and not coke. 
The list gives nearly a dozen different varieties of rice from 
“ist sort, fine table Patna rice” at ii seers per rupee, to 
medium and coarse varieties selling up to 44 seers per rupee. 
That is to say, the prices ranged from less than a rupee per 
maund to just under four rupees per maund for the finest 
quality. Rohi and Cutlah fish sold for 4 to 5 annas per 
seer, while the smaller varieties sold at prices ranging from 
I to 3 annas. Eggs, we find, were sold at 5 annas per “corge” 
—a term the meaning of which, I confess, I am not sure of. 
It probably means a score {20) in which case the price works 
out at one pice each. “Country” oil is quoted at Rs. 8’ 12-0 
per maund and evidently means mustard oil. Fruits and 
vegetables were certainly cheap though the prices of the 
latter are given in “bundles”’ and we have Miss Sophia 
Goldbourne’s confession that they were “excellent.” 

Then and Now 

Coming now to more recent times, in my boyhood days, 
during the “Ninetics”,or the last decade of the 19th Century, 
so far as my memory serves, fine rice was obtainable at 
about four to five rupees a maund, Rohi fish at six to eight 
annas per seer, milk at 6 or 7 seers per rupee, sugar, flour 
and afta ranged between two and three annas per seer. Now- 
a-days, alas, one has to count every pice before spending it 
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and still the money flies. In fact, it flies at aeroplane speed 
and yet in return for the V)utlay, one hardly gets sufficil^ent 
for a decent meal. 

Imported Provisions 

I shall now quote from some advertisements taken from 
different issues of the Calcuiia Gazette^ regarding imported 
provisions and stores, etc., from which a fair idea of the pre- 
vailing prices for this class of goods may be obtained ( the 
names of the firms, such as, H. Davies of Tank Square, Henry 
Cavendish, etc., are omitted ) : — 


Best Durham Mustard i lb. bottle 

Rs. As. P. 

2 — 0 — 0. 

Vinegar, quart bottle 

1—4 — 0. 

Sallad oil, per bottle 

2 Q 0. 

Sauces, per bottle 

2 0—0. 

Pickled oysters, per bottle 

00 

1 

0 

1 

p 

Best wax candles, per maund 

00 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Jams ( raspberry, strawberry, black 
currants ) in 6 lb. jars 

24 — 0 — 0. 

Marmalade and preserves, per jar 

12 0 0. 

Comfits in ground-glass stoppered 
bottles, per bottle 

8 — 0 — 0. 

Mince meat in 3 lb. jars 

12 0 — 0. 

Rum s/irnl> and raspberry Vinegar, 
per dozen 

32 — 0 — 0. 


Soda Water 

Soda water was an expensive luxury in those days and 
was imported from England in stoneware bottles. We do 
not hear of its being manufactured here until igir^ Even 
then the price was high, as will appear from the 'following 
advertisements : — 

(i) For Sale — Soda water from Schweppe & 
Co. — Jas. Tayylor & Co., have for sale a small 
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quantity of soda- water in stone quarts and pints, 
imported on the ‘*Lor (3 lyeith.” 

(2) Schweppes soda water, rupees ten per 
dozen. Messrs. Hy. Mathews iiz Co., 7, Old Court 
House Street. 

(3) Soda water for the hot weather : — Prepared 
daily under the immediate inspection of C. Hodgkin- 
son, Chemist, No. ii, Pollock Street. In stone bottles 
at rupees nine per dozen ready money ( Dated, 
April 4, 1816 ) 

Manila Cigars 

I will now quote an advertisement from the Calcddia 
Gazette^ March 14, 1822, regarding imported cigars ; — 

Real Manila Segars or Cheroots — ( Sovereign 
remedy against fevers and damps ) Imported on the 
‘‘Investigator.” To be had at 201, Old China Bazar,, 
near the Armenian Church, at one rupee per bundle. 

One wonders how many “real manila” cigars went to a 
bundle at one rupee a bundle ? The line descriptive of 
their beneficial qualities is also worthy of note. 
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English Theatres 


The First English Theatre at Calcutta was opened at | 
Lalbazar about 1745. | 

The Second, “Calcutta Theatre'’ was established in 1775. i 

The third was set up in 1795 by a Russian gentleman at | 
the modern Ezra Street locality, where English plays, | 
as well as Bengali translations of English plays with 
Bengali actors and actresses, were produced, j 

fourth rose in 1797 at the present Government Place j 
North. ! 

The fifth, “the Athenaeum”, was situated in Circular i 
Road about the same time as that of the fourth. 

The sixth, “Chowringhee Theatre”, was started at the ! 
corner of Chowringhee and modern Theatre Road j 

in 18 ^ 3 - i 

i 

The seventh, “Boitaconnah Theatre,” was opened in | 
1827- I 

The eighth, “Calcutta Theatre” (No. II) was established j 
at the site of the present Ezra Mansions in i 836 - 

The “Sans Souci”, was opened in 1831 on Park j 
Street. j 


Other theatres, that came into existence after “Sans Souci” 
but were short lived, were the.se :“Van Golder's Lyric 
Theatre,” “the Lyceum,” “Lewis Theatre Royal”, 
and finally, the “Opera House'’, which later became 
the “Grand Opera House”. 


From i 69 o, when Job Charnock laid the first 
foundations of the City of Calcutta, until about the middle of 
the igth Century, the inhabitants of Calcutta, both European 
and Indian, found no time for the cultivation of the finer arts, 
especially the arts of Thalia and Melpomene, the Muses of 
Comedy and Tragedy ( out of the Nine Muses of Greek 
mythology ). The English “settlers" were immersed in their 
commercial interests, shaking the “gold mohur tree” and also 
carrying,, on with the responsibilities of governance. The 
sole aim of most of them seems to have been to amass a fortune 
as quickly as possible and then to leave the shores of India. 

First English Playhouse 

Yet, during the same period in England a great revival of 
Art, Literature and Drama had been taking place. While 
the First Folio of the plays of William Shakespeare was pub- 
lished in 1523, it was not until nearly a Century and a half 
had passed that the first English Playhouse, or Theatre^ was 
opened in Calcutta ( about 1745 ) at Lalbazar, at the corner 
of the Rope Walk ( now Mission Row ). Lalbazar was at 
this period the centre for places of hxshionable entertainment, 
such as^ taverns, assembly rvioms for holding dancing and 
other parties, etc. Nothing much is known about this Play- 
house e^xept that the players were all amateurs. Calcutta 
was besieged and attacked in 175(5 by Siraj-ud-dowla’s army, 
xnd this Playhouse formed one of the British outposts, which 
was carried and occupied by the invading army. . "“Calcutta 
was retaken by Clive in the next year, and it is not definitely 
kno\^n whether this Playhouse continued to function after 
die retaking of Calcutta. It is on record, however, that the 
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great English actor, David Garrick, evinced much interest in 
this venture, and we find that in the year 1772 , a present of 
“two' pipes of Madeira” was sent to him in token of the 
trouble he had taken to promote the attempt. 

“Calcutta Theatre” 

We come next to the New Playhouse ( or “Calcutta Thea- 
tre” ) situated at the corner of present-day Clive Street and 
Lyons Range, opened in 1775- It was stated to have cost a 
lakh of rupees, raised by subscription — shares of Rs- loo each. 
Liberal contributions were received from the Governor-Gene- 
ral, Warren Hastings, as well as from Richard Bar well, 
General Monson, Sir Elijah impey, etc. Garrick again took 
interest in the new venture, and it is said that the original 
scenery was sent out from London under the supervision of 
the great actor himself. He also sent an English actor, named 
Bernard Messiuck, to help in establishing the new Playhouse. 

A Lady of the Stage 

It is known that the actors in this Theatre were all men, 
though later the wife of a senior Calcutta merchant, Mrs. 
Bristow, apjieared occassionally on the stage, which set the 
fashion of ladies taking part in some productions. Mrs. 
Bristow was an enthusiastic amateur actress and had a pri- 
vate theatre in her house in Chowringhec, and herself took 
leading parts in the plays produced there. 

Plays of Shakespeare 

Among the plays produced at the New Playhouse may be 
mentioned • — Rowe’s Fair Penite^it^ Zara, Venice Preser- 
ved^ the Critic^ the Way to Keep Him^ and of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Sa?nlet, Macbeth and Richard III. Among comedies 
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and farces, played here, were Bon Ton^ Who is Dupe ?, She 
Would and She Wouldfi i, the Absent Man^ Inkle and Varico^ 
and one bearing the peculiar name of Chrojionhotonthoio^os. 
Tickets of admission were priced at one Gold Mohur for a 
box, 12 sicca rupees for pit and 6 sicca rupees for gallery 
scats ( apparently iherc were no ‘‘stalls’’ ). 

Later on, the financial affairs of the Theatre got involved 
and in igog it was sold to Gopi Mohan Tagore, who started 
a Bazar there ( New China Bazar ). 

Lep^edeff’s Theatre 

In the* meantime a Russian, named Herassim LebedefC 
who had a chequered career, had arrived in Calcutta. He 
devoted himself to learning Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali, and 
was said to have attained good command over the Bengali 
language. He opened a Theatre in 1795 at Doorntollah 
( modern Ezra Street locality ), where English plays, as well 
as Bengali translations of English plays, with Bengali actors 
and actresses, were produced. 

In 1797? another Theatre was opened at Whelcr Place 
( the present Government Place North ) and another, the 
“Athenaeum, ’ at No. ig, Circular Road. 

C/IOWRI NGHEE ThEATRE 

The next notable Playhouse to be started was the “Chow- 
ringhce Theatre”, situated at the corner of Chowringhec and 
present-day Theatre Road. This was established on the 
strength of subscriptions, the Governor contributing liberally, 
and was opened on the 25th November, igio- Am,ong the 
actresses on this stage, the most prominent was Mrs, Esther 
Leach, and among the plays produced may be named Sheri- 
dan’s^ Rivals, Raising the Wind, Fortu^xe s Frolics, Ella 
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Rosenberg^ All the World's a Stage, Ladoiska, Three Weeks 
after Marriage, the Agreeable Surprise, the Finger Post 
or 'Five Miles Off, Past Ten O'clock or a Rainy Night, 
the Upholsterer or What News ?, etc. It seems to have 
been the fashion to have two alternate titles for many of the 
plays. 

In the course of time the Theatre fell upon evil days and 
we find that in I824» prices of admission were reduced, Box- 
seats being Rs. 8 each and Pit Rs. 5. The Theatre was totally 
destroyed by fire on the 31st May, 1339, and the land on 
which it had stood was purchased by “Prince’' Dwarkanath. 
Tagore ( the grandfather of Rabindranath ) for Rs. 15,000. 

Other Theatres 

Among small theatres started about this time, which had: 
very short spans of existence, may be mentioned: the 
“Boitaconnah Theatre” (1827) and a Theatre at Dum Dum. 
After the destruction of the “Chowringhee Theatre,” Mrs. 
Leach started another, called the “Calcutta Theatre”, at the 
corner of Government Place and Waterloo Street ( where the 
present Ezra Mansions are situated ) in i 836 * 4 o- This 
venture does not appear to have been very successful. The 
next notable Theatre was the “Sans Souci” in Park Street, 
built mainly by the enterprise of ^fr. Stocqueler of the 
Englishman newspaper, funds being raised by subscription 
among the European residents. The Governor-General, Lord 
Auckland, contributed Rs. 1,000. It was opened by Mrs. 
Leach on gth March, i 84 ij with James Sheridan Knowle s 
play, theMife, 

Actors and Actresses 

The actors were a mixture of amateurs and professionals, 
of whom the latter were occasionally imported from London. 





1 OLD GOVERNMENT HOUSE— 1788 

( From T. and W. Daniell's 'ColoMred Vietvj’ ) 

2. OLD FORT WILLIAM— 1787 

3. ESPLANADE ROW— 1788 

4. GENERAL VIEW OF THE ESPLANADE 
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Among the amateurs, the most noble were Mr. H. W. Torren^, 
a versatile Bengal civilian, and his son-in-law, Mr. James 
Hume, who was a Barrister and later became Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate of Calcutta. On the 2nd November, i843» 
Shakespeare's Merdhanl 0/ Venice was produced, in which 
a talented English actor, named James Vining, appeared 
as Shylock before a full house. This was followed by The 
Hanihome Husband in which Mrs. Leach was appearing as 
Mrs Wyndham. As she was standing at the side of the 
stage awaiting her cue, one of a row of oil-lamps on the floor 
set her dress on fire, and she was badly burnt. She was 
carried into her house (the present Palace of the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop in Park Street) but died 15 days later, 
at the early age of 34. Whether as the result of this tragedy 
or owing to commercial failure, the house continued a 
precarious existence fur some time, being leased out to 
different companies for occasional performances. 

A Bengalee ‘Othello’ 

I may mention here a notable event which took place on 
this stage in i848» namely, the appearance of a Bengalee 
amateur actor in an English Company and in an English play 
viz.i Shakespeare’s Othello. Considering the age and the 
• times, it was a remarkable achievement. The actor was 
Babu Baisnab Charan Addy, who appeared as “Othello” for 
two nights only with splendid success. 

Shortly after this, the Theatre was sold to Archbishop 
Carew, and a College was established there by th.^ Jesuit 
Fathers named first St. John’s and later St. Xavier's College. 

Inuring this period, z>., round about the middle of the 
19th Century, English education had made great strides 
among the Bengalee inhabitants of Calcutta, and we find 
9 
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frai^uent references to the staging of Shakespeare’s plays 
by ambitious amateurs. It is recorded that in i837 a per- 
formance of the Merchant 0/ Veftice was given by the 
students of the Hindu College at Government House, before 
the Governor, Lord Auckland. There were many similar 
private performances at this period given whenever and 
wherever suitable. 

“Grand Opera House” 

During the next few years after the abolition of the “Sans 
Souci Theatre”, several Theatres came into existence but 
were generally short-lived, such as, “Van Golder's Lyric 
Theatre” (i857)j “the Lyceum” on the Maidan^ “Lewis 
Theatre Royal”, and finally the “Opera House” or “the 
English Theatre”. The last named became later the “Grand 
Opera House” and is still in existence but as a Cinema House, 
named “The Globe Theatre.” It was here that in i876 the 
Prince of Wales (later King Edward VII) was entertained 
during his visit to Calcutta, and the prices paid for admission 
on that occasion were the highest on record, viz,^ for upper 
tier boxes Rs. 1,000 ; lower tier boxes Rs. 500 and stalls 
Rs, 30 each. 

The Present Times 

This brings us down to the modern times, there being at 
present no English Theatre in Calcutta, the all-pervading 
Cinema having established itself in all the houses previously 
•devoted to the “legitimate” stage. Occasional stage plays 
are given novv-a-days on the boards of any of these houses 
that may be available. 

I will conclude by mentioning that the “Empire Theatre” 
{now used for Cinema shows, and called the First Empire 
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to distinguish it from the Njsw Empire Cinema House) \n^s ' 
opened in 1909 and has many associations with the English 
and the Continental stage. On its boards at different times 
have appeared Harry Lauder, the English Comedian \ Anna 
Pavlova, the world-famous danseuse ; Marie Tempest, the 
great English actress ; Matheson Lang, the great actor and 
his wife (whose stage name was Miss Hutin Britton), who 
produced several of Shakespeare's plays on the stage, notably 
^Hamlet^ Romeo and Juliet and the Merchant 0/ Venice. 
The boards of this house have also resounded to the strains 
of the Violin played by such masters as, Jascha Heifetz and 
Jan Kubelik, or the Piano played by Moiscwitsch. The 
glorious voice of Dame Clara Butt has also been heard here, 
and it was here that as a frightened amateur. Merle Oberon, 
stared across the footlights. She has since made a name as a 
Film actress both in England and in America and is now the 
wife of the famous Director, Sir Alexander Korda. 
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Bengali Tbealres 1 

The first Bengali plays were produced at Lebedeiif’s ( a 
Russian ) theatre. i 

Then, the Bengali students, and next amateur gentlemen, ( 
took roles in the English plays. 

The first Bengali amateur stage was set up in i 855 , 
at Shambazar. At this time dramatic clubs sprang up here , 
and there all over the town. 

The “Belgachia Theatre” was established in 1358 ; other ) 
contemporary theatre clubs were in the main : “Pathuriaghata i 
Banga Natyalaya”, “Sovabazar Private Theatrical Society’', \ 
“Bowbazar Club” and “Baghbazar Amateur Theatre.’’ With ! 
the last named club was connected Girish Ghosh and i 
A r dhen du Mustafii. ) 

The first Bengali public theatre was called, the “National j 
Theatre”, established in 1372; the next was the “Hindu } 
National Theatre”, which changed its name in i 873 into the | 
"Great National.” In the same year was born the first j 
permanent home of the Bengali Theatre on the site of the ) 
present “Minerva Theatre.” They were followed by the ) 
founding of the “Emerald” and “Star” Theatres. 'j 

In 1873 the “Bengal Theatre” was started; it was renamed | 
as the “Royal Bengal Theatre” in 1890. 

The- “Star” and the “Minerva” Theatres held undisputed > 
sway for more than 30 years and we then come to the j 
modern times. i 


It is agreed among historians that the first 
Bengali plays produced in Calcutta were under the auspices 
of a Russian ad, venturer, named Herassim Lebedcff, or 
» Lebed off, who arrived in Calcutta in i 787 j after a varied 
and chequered career in difF-rent parts of the world. Here, he 
engaged a Pundit, named ‘Gokulnath Dash , to teach him 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali, and it is said that he became 
quite proficient in Bengali. He started a theatre in 1795, in 
^Doomtollah’ ( the modern Ezra Street locality ) where he 
produced two English plays {Disguise and Love is ihe Best 
Doctor) translated into Bengali and acted by Bengali actors 
and actresses. The Disguise was first performed on the 27th 
November, 1793, and repeated on the 21 March, 1796, with 
great success. 

P Riv ate Per formances 

This was, however, merely a passing venture, and the 
real inception of the Bengali stage began much later, during 
the early forties of the 19th Century. English education had 
by that time made great strides among the Bengali inhabi- 
ialus of Calcutta and private performances on the lines of 
, the English stage were occasionally being held in the houses 
of Zemindars, Rajas and other wealthy and influential people, 
;to which the elite of the town were invited. The only 
.materials available for staging at this period were translations 
of the old Sanskrit dramas, but they could hardly make any 
headway because “the European ideal, which had brought in 
something new and strangely appealing, set at defiance the 
old-H'orid dramatic canons of Biswanath Kabiraj and broke 
the new ground of an entirely unexplored world”. 
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Other Experiments 
\Two professors, Captain D. L. Richardson, Professor of 
English in the Hindu College, and Hermann Jeffrey, a 
retired Barrister and Professor at the Oriental Seminary, gave 
encouragement and help to the students ^o produce English 
plays. Students of the David Hare Academy performed » 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar. 

Not content with these sporadic attempts, the students of 
the Oriental Seminary set up the ‘‘Town Theatre” and later 
on the “Oriental Theatre” in the school building itself 
fi853-55). Mr. Clinger of the “Sans Souci Theatre’' in Park 
Street came as their Director, while an well-known ‘ English 
actress of the day, named Mrs. Grieg, also came and played 
‘Portia’ in the Merchant of Venice. It was also at this period 
that the daring experiment wa& tried of taking a Bengali 
amateur actor to play on the English stage with an entirely 
English Company. Mr, Baisnab Charan Addy, an actor of 
repute, played the part of ‘Othello’ in Shakespeare’s play, for 
two nights at the “Sans, Souci Theatre” in Park Street with 
great success (i848). 

First Amateur Stage 

The performance of English plays naturally gave rise to 
the desire to stage plays in Bengali. The first Bengali 
amateur stage was set up at Nabin Chandra Basu’s house in , 
Shambazar and the first play produced there was an adapta- 
tion of Bharat Chandra's Vidy asundar ( is^s ). After this, 
many ‘dramatic clubs’ began to spring up, of which the more 
notable were the Charakdanga Club ; the Simla Club at the 
house of ' Chhatu Babu ( Ashutosh Dey ), where Bengali 
versions of Ruhniniharan., Malati Madhah^ Sakimtalay tXc 
were played ; the Gouribha (ov Garifa)Club in which Shakes* 
peare’s Hamlet >vas performed with Keshub Sen in ’che: 
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leading role and a club at Kaliprosonno Singha s house, in 
which Bengali translations^ of Vanabhattas Bejti-Sanhar^^ 
Mahaswela, Vikramorhasi and other Sanskrit dramas Vere 
produced. Kaliprosonno himself, as well as W, C. Bonnerjee^ 
took leading parts in these plays. 

^ First Original bRAMA 

It was in 1854* that the first original drama written in 
Bengali, — Kulin~Kula~Sarbaswa, — by Pundit Ramnarayana 
Tarkalankar was produced at the house of Ramjoy Basak 
in Sibtola (the present Tagore Castle Road). Ramnarayan 
later wro^e several other dramas {Naha Naiak, etc.), and was 
disparagingly called ‘Natukay Naran’ by his contemporaries. 
Belgachia Theatre 

The “Belgachia Theatre'’ was established in i858 the 
garden house of Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore in 
co-operation with Raja Iswar Chandra Sinha of Paikpara, 
and a Bengali translation of Sri Harsha’s Ratnahali (by Pundit 
Ramnarayan i was performed here in July, i858- Keshab 
Ganguli, an actor of repute and a friend of Michael Madhu- 
Sudan Dutta, was the Master, or Dramatic Director. The 
play was a great success, and on its third night was attended 
(by invitation) by a cosmopolitan gathering of Bengalees, 
Europeans, Mohamedans, Jews, etc., to see the first success- 
ful Bengali play undertaken by a group of rich, cultured and 
influential men. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Frederic 
Halliday, several Judges of the High Court, Magistrates and 
similar highly placed people were also present. Michael Dutt 
and his friend Gourdas Basak attended these performances, 
and declared the fact that so much money and energy was 
spent on a trash drama, like, Ratnahali. Michael was out 
on kis mettle, and in two weeks he wrote creating 

a now type on the lines of Shakespeare and rejecting the 
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old Sanskrit models. This was produced at the ^‘Belgachia , 
, Theatre” on the 3rd September, ijB59> with Keshub Ganguli as 
^Madhabya’, before a representative gathering of Indians 
and Europeans, 

Michael followed this up by writing Padmahaii^ which 
was produced by the ‘‘Bengal Amateur Theatrical Co.,’’ at 
Burtola (246, Upper Chitpore Road) on the 14th .September/ 
i867> and again at the house of Panchkori Mitra (son of 
Joy Chandra Mitra) at 311, Upper Chitpore Road. A 
great demand for original dramas in Bengali had arisen, and 
Pundit Ramnarayan wrote Naha Naialz and Maharaja 
Jotindra Mohan himself wrote playlets, such as, Bujhley- 
ki-fia ?, TIbhoy Sankat, etc., which were performed at his 
“Belgachia Theatre.” 

Tagore Families 

In fact, at this time the Tagore families of Jorasanko and 
Pathuriaghata, as well as the Sovabazar Raj family, were all 
bent enthusiastically on the cultivation of the Dramatic Art, 
and besides the “Belgachia Theatre,” two other clubs, called 
the “Pathuriaghata Banga Natyalaya” and the ''‘Sovabazar 
Private Theatrical Society” had also been established. Plays 
were being written by Pundit Ramnarayan, Michael Dutt and 
others while Raja Sourindra Mohan had organised a concert- 
party to contribute to the musical side. Michael's Krislma- 
kumari was next written and produced in i867» in wdiich • 
Biharilal Chatter jee, who was known later as actor, writer 
and promoter of the “Bengal Theatre”, appeared as ‘Bhim- 
singha’, Girish Ghosh and Ardbendii Sckhar MustafH, the 
pioneer^s of the Public Stage in Calcutta, w^ere still hovering 
in the back-ground as spectators, 

Bowbazar Theatre 

As already stated, admission to these performances 
was by distribution of cards among a restricted cfrcle. 
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which created much heart-burning among those unable to 
obtain admission, and *led to a curious result. 
'gentlemen of Bowbazar, Chunilal Bose and Baladev 
Dhar, who had previously acted in Malabikag?ii??iiha^ 
produced at the “Pathuriaghata Theatre,’’ were unable 
to get in at some later production for want of accommoda- 
tion, so that their long journey from Bowbazar to Pathuria- 
ghata went for nothing. This annoyed them and they deter- 
mined to start a Theatre of their own in Bowbazar. They 
obtained the services of Manomohan Basu, a reputed poet, 
who wrote a drama {Ram- Ah his ek) for them. Chunilal’s 
maternal uncle, Gobindo Sircar, gave up his courtyard, and 
his brother, Gopal Sircar, his spacious drawing-room for hold- 
ing rehearsals, and a stage ^vas set up at No. 3, Gobinda Sircar 
Lane, no expense being stinted to make it attractive. Ram- 
Ahhisek was performed in 1868) followed by Manomohan 
Basu’s Salt Naiak with great success. Many distinguished 
Europeans and Indians attended as spectators, among whom 
may be named the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, Raja Digambar 
Mitra, Chhatu Babu, W. C. Bonnerjec, Chandra Madhab 
Ghosh, Hem Chandra Banerjee, etc. 

In i 874 j Manomohan Babu's tragedy, Harishchandra 
•was played, but only for a short time owing to several 
domestic mishaps in the families of the promoters, which 
brought their activities to an end. 

Baghbazar Amateur Theatre 

It was exactly a similar reason, viz.^ being unable to 
obtain admission to the performances at the TagoreV Theatre, 
which led Girish Ghosh to establish the “Baghbazar Amateur 
Tlieatre,” of which he was the life and soul, and with which 
Ardheridu Mustaffi was also connected. They first staged 
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Dinabandhu Mitra’s Sad hah ar Ekadasi at the house of Pran 
Krishna Haidar, followed up by pinabandhus Lilabati at 
the ‘’house of Rajendra Nath Pal ( i 87 i X Girish Ghosh 
appeared in this as ‘Lalit’ and Ardhendu in the dual roles of 
‘Plarabilas’ and ‘Jbee’. The accompanying concert was led 
by Rajen Neogi and the ‘dhoP was played by Rai Baikuntha 
Nath Bose Bahadur. 

First Public Stage 

An insistent and growing demand was arising at this 
time for a Bengali Public Theitre. People were complain- 
ing about the casual nature of these amateur performances, 
and the limited facilities for admission to them. The amateur 
activities of various different groups, ranging from college 
students to wealthy and influential people, which had lasted 
for nearly half a century^ were gradually coming to an 
end, and the first beginnings of a permanent Public Stage 
were being made. The credit for laying its foundations 
belongs to the group of enthusiastic young men of North 
Calcutta (Baghbazar) consisting of Girish Ghosh, Ardhendu. 
Mustaffi, Malilal Sur, Nagendra Nath Banerjee and others. 
National Theatre 

The performance of Lilabati had been sensationally 
successful, and promoters found themselves unable to accom- 
modate the rush of spectators to their show for want of space. 
It was, therefore, proposed to convent it to a Public Stage, 
named the ^‘National Theatre’', funds being raised by the 
sale for tickets of admission. The only dissentient voice was 
that of Girish Ghosh, who was against such an ambitious 
project when they had no funds to start with, but as, 
others were determined to go on, he stood aloof. The pro^ 
moters rented the outer courtyard of the house of Mad^u- 
Sudan Sanyal in Chitpore Road for the modest sum of Rs. 40 
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per month, and here a stage was erected and scenes painted 
under the direction of Dharmadas Sur, who was for 
years the director of the technical side of stage productions. 

First Public Performance 

Dinabandhu^iViV Darpan was selected as the first piece to 
be produced and rehearsals were started. The first per- 
formance was given on the 7th December, i872, and proved 
an immense success. In the cast Ardhendu Mustaffi appeared 
■^n four different roles, *Mr. Wood', ‘Golok Bose’, ‘Sabitri’ 
and a ryot ; Matilal Sur in the dual roles of ‘Torap’ and 
‘Rai Cfiaran’ ; Nagen Banerjee as ‘Nabin Madhab’ ; 
Amritalal Mukherji (Bel Babu) as '‘Khetramoni’ ; Abinash 
Kar as ‘Mr. Rogue’ ; Mahendra Bose as ‘Padi Mairani’ 
and Amritalal Bose as ‘Sairindhri’. 

The performance of Nil Darpan was repeated on the 
2rst December ; Dinabandhu’s Jamai Barik being performed 
once in the meantime. Thereafter, three of Dinabandhu’s 
plays were put on, viz,^ Sadhahar Ekadasi^ Nahui Tapas- 
wini and Lilabaii. The “National Theatre” continued giving 
performances regularly with two shows a week, on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays till March, i 873 » when internal dissen- 
sions among its promoters brought about a pause. This 
closed the first chapter in the life of the Bengali Public 
Theatre in Calcutta. 

A History of Troubles 

The next period of lo to 15 years is a history of splits 
and dissensions, of wonderful successes and woeful troubles, 
and it is impossible to give here a connected history, so I 
shall content myself with a few outstanding facts. The 
“National Theatre” was split up into two parties, one with 
the‘^original name and the other calling itself the “Hindu 
National* Theatre”. Both of them continued giving occa? 
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'sional performances in CaMutta, leasing the Town Hall, 
.Vhc^‘‘Opera House’’ in Lindsay Street and “Lewis Theatre 
Royal” in the Maidan^ as necessity arose for the purpose. 
They also went out on tour, visiting various mofussil towns 
not only in Bengal, but even so far afield as Delhi, Lahore, 
Agra, Lucknow, etc. The plays produced were mostly from 
the pen of Dinabandhu Mitra, Monomohan Basu, etc., 
while another new sun had by this time appeared on the 
literary horizon of Bengal, viz.^ Bankim Chandra Chatlerjc^. 
several of whose novels were dramatised and played : 
Burgesh Nandint, Btshabriksha^ JJ/nnaWnz and- Kapal- 
kundala. 

Permanent Home 

The “Hindu National Theatre” changed its name in i873 
-to the “Great National” and after a time the two rival 
-companies were again fused together. In the same year a 
wooden pavilion was built on the side of the present“ Minerva 
Theatre” in Beadon Street and this was the first permanent 
•home of the Bengali Theatre. It underwent many vicissi- 
•tudes and passed through many hands during the succeeding 
jears. In i883i the whim of a wealthy young man, named 

•Gurmukh Roy, made him take up the theatrical business, 
in which another wealthy man, named Protap Chand 
Johuri, had already made money. A lease was obtained 
of the land at No. 68 j Beadon Street* from Preo 

*It was here that successively the ‘‘Emerald Theatre ', 
financed by Protap Chand Johuri and later by the millnnaire 
Gopa! Lai Seal and under the direction oi Girish Gh vh ; 
the “Classic Theatre'’, run by Amarendra Nath Dutt fnm 
1897 ipofi ; the “Kohinoor^’ and lastly the ‘‘Monomohan 
Theatre"' cestablished by Monomohan Pande after he broke 
away from the “Minerva Theatre” ran their course. It was 
on the boards of the last named Theatre ( Monomohan ) 
that 6’A>Profee8or Sieir Kumar Bhaduri, M. A., dazzledv.the 
theatre-goers of Calcutta with his interpretation of the character 
:of ‘Rama’ in the play Seeta produced by h>m (in 1924-25), 
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Mitra ( son of Kirti Mitr^ ) and the “Star Theatre” w|i^. 
established there, yhc prime mover in this venture 
was Girish Ghosh and with him were associated Amritalal 
Bose, Amritalal Mitra, Dasii Charan Neogi and Hariprosad 
Bose, who later purchased the Theatre, when the financier 
got tired of it and gave up the business. They carried on 
there iipto i 887 » and then removed to their new building at. 

corner of Cornwallis wStreet and Grey Street where it 
still stands. 

“Bkngal ’ AND “Minerva” Theatres 

The “Bengal Theatre’* was started in 1373 by Sarat 
Chandra Ghosh, a grandson of Chhatii Babu, helped by 
Bihari Lxl Chatterjee, and though Sarat died a short time 
after, the business was carried on by Bihari Lai till 
his death in 1901. It may be mentioned that Albert 
Edward, Duke of Clarence, (elder brother of King George V) 
was entertained at this Theatre during his visit to Calcutta 
in 1390, and the Theatre, thereatcr, was named “Royal 
Bengal Theatre” in honour of the occasion. 

The “Minerva I’heatre” was established in 1393 and after 
passing through many tribulations and various hands, . 
Chunilal Deb, Amarendra Dutt, Monomohan Pandc, 
Mahendra Mitra, etc., it was finally taken up by Upendra 
Kurnar Mitra in 1915. The entire building was accidentally 
destroyed by fire in 1923 but was rebuilt and started again , 
in 1925. 

Later Years 

The story of the later years is too modern to find a place ^ 
ill, a historical survey. The “Star” and the “Minerva” held 
practically undisputed sway for more than 30 years, and sn: 
host of smaller ventures sprang up and passed away ia/ 
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the. recent years, or continues ^ a precarious existence. 
Only'twoof them need be mentioned here. In 1923 a 
group of influential people banded together and started the 
“Art Theatre Ltd.” on the boards of the “Star Theatre”, 
under the management of Aparesh Mukerjee, himself a 
dramatist and actor of some repute. Their first (mythologi- 
cal) play Karnarjun was a tremendous success and ran 
continuously for over a year, to be followed by othi.’- 
successes. They were the first to put on the stage a pky by 
poet Kabindranath Tagore, viz.^ Chirakmnar Sabha,. The 
group of actors in this venture included some young men, 
whose names have since become household words among 
both theatre and cinema-goers, such as, Ahindra 
Chowdhury, Durgadas Banerjee^ Radhikananda Mukherjee, 
Naresh Mitra, etc. 

Madan’s Adventure 

The other venture was engineered by Messrs. J. F. Madan 
and Co., the pioneers of the film show and production 
business in Bengal, who started the “Bengali Theatrical Co.” 
in a leased building in Cornwallis Street (the present “Sree” 
Cinema house) under the direction and management of Sisir 
Bhaduri in 1921, but the venture was exceedingly short-lived. 
Later, Sisir Bhaduri established his own Theatre, — the 
“Natya Mandir”, — here in 1925 which continued its 
existence for several years. 

Sisir Bhaduri 

I shall lastly describe two incidents which are unique 
in the annals of the Bengali Stage. In 1928, while Sisir 
Bhaduri and his company were performing the play Set 4 a 
at his “Natya Mandir”, an American, named Mr. Elliott, 
happened to witness the play, which attracted him so much 
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that when he went back to America he was instrumental ixw 
invitating Sisir Kumar to come and perform his plajTs in 
New York. Sisir Kumar and his company sailed for America 
n September, 1939. They received a warm reception, 
followed by a busy time with rehearsals and presentation of 
plays at the Broadway Theatre of New York. Unfortunately, 
however, for their late arrival, a. a time when the big 
■lif^atrical season in New York was over, the party under- 
went a lot of troubles and financial stringency. In 
general, • however, their plays were favourably received 
and earned warm praise from many critics. On his return 
to India, Sisir }3haduri was accorded a Command Perfor- 
mance by the Viceroy before the Princes in Delhi, which 
Also was a unique honour never paid before to any Bengali 
actor in the history of the Bengali Stage. 


ANTONY “FIRINGY' 

A Famous *Kabi- walla’ of ig'rn Century 

Antony’s ancestors were probably the Portuguese pirates, 
w*ho once used to ravage the coastal districts of Bengal, but 
piracy having died down, Antony was in a dilema what 
means of livelihood to adopt. He was at the end of his 
resources, and was one day sitting in a dejected mood near 
the Lai Dighi. It was the time of the Doly or HoU, 
festival. A party of East India Company sepoys was 
passing by, celebrating the festival in their own fashion, and 
threw some coloured water ( as is customary in this festival ) 
onjR party of up-country ahirs, or milk-men. This led to a 
^oerdy quarrel between the two parties, which gradually 
waxed fast and furious. When the noise was at its height. 
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j?44<Jdenly Antony, who had been aj^pectator of the quarrel 
so Ipng, rose up and began roaring out abuses in such a 
tremendous voice that both the parties were overawed. He 
had a commanding appearance, being over 5 ft. tall, with an 
eagle nose and piercing black eyes, and possessed a voice 
like the proverbial bull. The contending parties beat a 
hasty retreat from such a master of abuse and vituperation. 

It so happened that ,Durga Charan Babu, scion oi ' 
wealthy Calcutta family, had also been sitting dejectedly 
near the Lai DigJii. A nobleman of Mursbidabad had 
challenged him to find a Tvobi-walla’ worthy cf being, 
matched against his party, and Durga Charan had so far 
failed to find a suitable man. Now he rose rejoicing, as he 
had found a master in the art of vituperation. Antony, 
taken under the patronage of Durga Charan Babu, defeated, 
the Mursbidabad party, and thereafter soon rose to fame as 
a ‘Kobi-vvalla’, 

Koli Tarja were famous of impromptu versification 
much in vogue in earlier days. They dealt with devotional 
or mythological subjects, as well as current events and 
personalities. They were on most occasions reduced to the 
level of singing or reciting scurrilous or vituperative verses.,, 
made up on the spur of the moment. 










